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Not Without Discipline 


One listens to the great performer on the violin or the piano 
and knows that here is something more than the mastery of an 
instrument; the musician has himself been mastered. One is 
witnessing not merely the performer’s own skillfully executed 
effects, but the free creations of his genius. And yet, before this 
miracle of creativity could take place, an intricate technical 
discipline had to be acquired; and hours, days, and years of 
strenuous, self-denying work entered into the acquiring of it. 
(A. E.) Housman speaks of the effortless composition of his 
lyrics, but he lets us know also that the man to whom the poems 
so freely came was a literary workman willing and able to labor 
for months on a stanza and ready to produce and discard thir- 
teen times. Again, | caution against pressing the analogy very 
far: creative moral goodness is not a work of art. But in this one 
respect at least the analogy holds: the true righteousness is not 
the product of man’s effort and yet it cannot exist in the ab- 
sence of effort. The righteousness we want we cannot make: 
but we must work at making it if we are to be in a position ever 
to receive it. The gift of life cannot be bought: but only to 
those ready to spend all they have to possess it can it be given. 
So to the man who comes running, eagerly asking, “What must 
| do to inherit eternal life?’ Jesus says in effect, What have 
you been doing? Have you kept the commandments?” And he 
cannot answer the man’s question until his own has been an- 
swered. Even then, his own immediate answer is the adding of 
yet another commandment, the setting of a new, and incom- 
parably harder, task. 


—JOHN KNOX in The Ethic of Jesus in the Teaching of the 
Church, just published by Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Wanted: Elders & Ministers to Protest 





No Isolated Problem 


Is it possible for you editorially to 
urge more of our ministers and elders to 
take the stand the five ministers and three 
elders of the Presbytery of Central Mis- 
sissippi took in regard to the reception 
of a minister from the Orthodox Presby- 
terian Church as reported in your issue 
of March 27, 1961? 

If this tribe could increase, we would 
indeed be spared a “grievous harvest.” 

A PRESBYTERY EXECUTIVE. 


Ponderable 


I have read with interest (in the March 
13 issue) on page 8, under the caption 
“Ponderables ...” your extensive quo- 
tations from the dissenting opinions of 
those Justices who refused to uphold the 
contempt convictions of Frank Wilkinson 
and Carl Braden who declined to respond 
to questions addressed to them by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

It strikes me that you have gone out 
of your way to give publicity to those 
whose views are unfavorable to the HUAC. 
Why did you not quote from the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court, and thus 
let your readers know why the Supreme 
Court upheld the investigating power of 
the HUAC? 

It seems to me that in this hour when 
our nation is under continued, relentless 
attack by those who would destroy us, it 
is entirely right and proper for the HUAC 
to proceed with its work of ferreting out 
the communist rats who are gnawing at 
our nation’s foundations. 

If you want to bend over backward, 
please do not do it in the direction of 
giving aid or comfort to those who want 
to abolish the HUAC.... 

WILLIAM T. STRONG. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—What we carried on 
our editorial page was in no sense a news 
report of the Supreme Court opinions. Few 
newspaper accounts had given more than 
a few sentences from the dissenting opin- 
ions. For this reason we thought it impor- 
tant to provide the more extended quotation 
to be pondered. As for those harshly critical 
or urging abolition of the HUAC, a few 
from a much longer list would have to in- 
clude: 


The Denver Post; Des Moines Reg- 
ister-Tribune; New York Herald Trib- 
une, Post and Times; St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Columnists Marquis Childs 
and Gerald W. Johnson; American 
Friends Service Committee, American 
Jewish Congress, American Veterans 
Committee, Episcopal Diocese of Cali- 
fornia (Dept. of Social Relations), 


Keeping up with the 
DALLAS ASSEMBLY (Outlook dates) 
Mar. 13—Commissioners’ list (Ala., 
Appl., Ark.); Brief Statement of Belief; 
Mar. 20—Fla., Ga., La., Commissioners; 
Mexico Policy; Centennial; 
Mar. 27—Miss., Mo., N.C., Commission- 
ers, Overtures, Minister and His Work. 
Apr. 3—S. C., Tenn., Tex. Commission- 
ers, Book of Church Order, 4-way merger 
opposition. 





Young Democratic Clubs of America, 
and many more. 


Furthermore, in delivering the major- 
ity opinion, Mr. Justice Stewart went out 
of his way to disassociate himself and 
the court from the House committee, de- 
claring, “Of course, it is unnecessary for 
me to say that these opinions do not im- 
ply any personal views as to the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the creation or continu- 
ance of this committee.” 


Prospect: Deportation? 


In THE PRESBYTERIAN OvuTLOOK for May 
16, 1960, Colonel Francis Pickens Miller is 
quoted as saying: “There is a dark sha- 
dow over our land which haunts us every 
hour.” What is the reason for it? 

The reason for it is found in the truth 
of a statement by another great Virginian 
in other years. He is most often only 
half-quoted. The first half of his state- 
ment has been often quoted, while the 
second half has been seldom quoted. I 
am referring to Mr. Thomas Jefferson. 

In his autobiography, written in 1821 
(Vol. 1, page 48), Mr. Jefferson says: 
“Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate than that these people are to 
be free; nor is it less certain that the two 
races, equally free, cannot live in the 
same government.” 

Mr. Jefferson was then thinking about 
the Negro slaves in this country of ours, 
but he was also thinking of the future of 
this country. Some people look at the first 
half of the above statement; and then do 
like the ostrich and stick their head in 
the sand so they can’t see the second half, 
but that does not abolish the truthfulness 
OG Ms es 

L. A. BECKMAN, JR. 
Savannah, Ga. 





THE OUTLOOK... 


—is your fast news service for full Gen- 
eral Assembly reports. 
Church Paper Week, April 16-23. 





General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 





SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
Indian—(M)* Watson Colbert, Filmore: 
(E)* Paul C. Roeber, Broken Bow. . 
Shawnee—(M) William W. Travis, Okla- 
homa City; (E) Hugh W. Brown, Shawnee, 
Southwest—(M) M. C. Yeargan, Sulphur; 
(E) W. F. Mauldin, Marietta. 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 

Appomattox—(M)* John K. Roberts, 
Danville; C. H. Watts, Chase City; P. Cary 
Adams, Farmville; Z. E. Lewis, Turbeville; 
(E)* J. A. Burke, Appomattox; Fred L, 
Showalter, Clement A. Sydnor, Jr., Lynch- 
burg; James H. Rowan, South Boston. 

Hanover—(M) Raymond P. Sharp, Ches- 


ter; Samuel L. Belk, Fredericksburg, 
Holmes Rolston, W. B. Sullivan, Plumer 
Smith, James W. Clarke, (E) Frank W. 


Render, R. E. Cabell, Jr., Dr. W. T. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Richmond; Robert W. Haines, 
Petersburg; Claude Bradshaw, Laurel: 
James E. Crinkley, Blackstone. 

Lexington—(M) J. R. Woody, Rock Hill, 
Ss. C.; D. L. Bartley, Rockbridge Baths; F. 
L. Goodman, Churchville; W. C. Jamison, 
H. S. Turner, W. N. Robertson, Jr., (E) W. 
Cc. Pancake, Staunton; J. M. Brownlee, 
Rockbridge Baths; Clarence Wenger, Har- 
risonburg; Joseph B. Graham, Goshen; 
Francis P. Miller, Charlottesville; E. F., 
Wine, Afton. 

Montgomery—(M) J. Harris Stephens, 
Bedford; Walker B. Healy, D. Kirk Ham- 
mond, Samuel R. Hope, (E) Frank H. Pit- 
man, Roanoke; A. E. Davison, Buchanan; 
Julius F. Prufer, Salem; W. Sam Gay, 
Blacksburg. 

Norfolk—(M) Joseph B. Clower, Jr. 
Hampden-Sydney; S. D. McCammon, Ports- 
mouth; Donald G. Miller, Richmond; Jesse 
W. Cook, Jr., E. C. Cooley, J. R. Hollands- 
worth, (E) W. E. Fluker, Norfolk; Clyde 
Vick, Lynnhaven; B. K. Rowley, Ports- 
mouth; L. D. Hall, Sr., F. C. Woolson, 
Hampton; William E. Renn, Jr., Virginia 
Beach. 

Potomac—(M) Carl R. Pritchett, Bethes- 
da; Robert C. Bradford, Towson; Jefferson 
P. Rogers, Washington, D. C.; Charles C. 
Talley, Manchester; George N. Clayman, 
(E) Elmer M. Brown, Laurel; Willis D. 
Lawrence, Springfield; James M. Hunter, 
Rockville; Ian Morrison, Upperco; Paul §. 
Crane, Towson. 

Winchester—(M) Charles C. Cowsert, 
Winchester; Lamar F. Neville, Martins- 
burg; Leslie T. West, Jr., (E) Charles A. 





Kirk, Romney; Donald J. Baker, Moore- 
field; Evers O. Bosley, Gormania. 
*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 


no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 





paper. 





Church Paper Week, April 16-23 


In designating the week of April 16-23 as independent 
Church Paper Week, the General Assembly wishes to em- 
phasize in the minds of Presbyterian members and families 
the importance of subscribing to and reading a church 


We need the daily newspaper to keep ourselves abreast 
of what is going on in the world. 
to keep us abreast of what is going on in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, to which we belong. 

This year especially, as we are celebrating our cen- 
tennial, the independent papers are doing a fine job in 
keeping our members informed on the many aspects of our 
great and challenging Presbyterian Mission to the Nation. 

Now more than ever we need the service of our independ- 
ent church press where church policies can be examined 
and opinions can freely be expressed. 
and deserve our Support. ... 


MARION A. BOGGS, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly 


We need a church paper 


These papers need 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 


e MorE THAN TWICE as many Puerto 
Ricans and other Spanish-speaking im- 
migrants to New York City join Pente- 
costal churches as any other denomina- 
tions... . @ THE NORWEGIAN govern- 
ment has accepted and endorsed the ap- 
plication of a 59-year-old grandmother 
(Ingrid Bjerkas) to serve as the coun- 
try’s first ordained woman pastor in the 
state Lutheran church. .. . e ALL Con- 
GREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN churches which 
have not yet voted on the constitution for 
the United Church of Christ have been 
urged to designate April 30 as “election 
day” and express their approval on that 
Sunday. Of 5,500 congregations already 
voting, 2,212, or 94.7%, have voted fa- 
vorably. . . . @ THE PRESIDENT of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Ramsey 
Pollard of Memphis, Tenn., has endorsed 
the idea of changing the denomination’s 
name to “Baptist Convention, U. S. A.,” 
or something similar... . e THE DUTCH 
REFORMED CHURCH of Africa has with- 
drawn from the World Council of 
Churches, as had been expected since the 
church officially disassociated itself from 
resolutions criticizing the South African 
government’s apartheid policies of last 
December. Two other South African Re- 
formed churches still remain in the 
WCC. . . . e Micnican’s ATTORNEY 
GENERAL has ruled unconstitutional the 
religious classes conducted by the Rural 
Bible Mission, Inc., in public schools of 
31 Michigan counties and has ordered 
their cessation. . . . e U. S. SupREME 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark, who fa- 
vored capital punishment when he was 
U.S. Attorney General, no longer believes 
that it is an effective deterrent to crime, 
he declared at a recent Villanova Law 
School dinner. . . . e TELEPHONE DIREC- 
TORIES in Toronto (Canada) will soon 
publish a new listing—‘Suicide.” De- 
spairing persons will be able to call this 
number at any hour of the day or night 
and reach the Salvation Army’s new anti- 
suicide bureau. ... ¢ RoMAN CATHOLIC 
laymen have formed a new organization 
known as the Catholic Council on Hu- 
man Relations of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans, to work for better race relations 
in that city... . e Two Roman CatHo- 
LIC priests and three Protestant ministers 
(including William G. Spearman, First 
Presbyterian, Tecumseh) joined about 50 
Negro and white demonstrators in Okla- 
homa City racial equality demonstrations. 








UPUSA Men Pointed 
To Community Service 


CHICAGO (RNS)—United Presbyterian 
laymen were urged here by the general 
secretary of the denomination’s Board of 
National Missions to go out into the 
world as “little Christs” concentrating on 
loving and serving those outside the 
church “who desperately need to know 
that God loves and cares for them.” 

Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh suggested at 
the Chicago area meeting of United 
Presbyterian Men that laymen read in 
one sitting the Gospel of Mark and note 
“the action adverbs employed constantly 
in this newspaper account of Christ and 
his life and works.” 

He said Mark is revealed as “going 
about talking, preaching, listening, heal- 
ing, arguing, eating, participating in the 
life of the communities wherever he 
went.” 

Following this example, he said, lay- 
men must go into their communities to 
“do something about housing, ask the 
social planners where the town is mov- 
ing, the school board what’s needed, the 
social workers about human needs, the 
college president about his chores, the 
hospital administrator about his problems 
and the people who run the homes about 
theirs.” 

In this way, Dr. Neigh concluded, lay- 
men will get out of their particular 
church group and take the church outside 
into the whole neighborhood and com- 
munity. 


McCord: Predestined Moment 


President James I. McCord of Prince- 
ton (N.J.) Theological Seminary de- 
clared that America has been “predes- 
tined” and chosen by God for special 
service and now stands at the “moment 
of our greatest opportunity.” 

“God began preparing millions of 
years ago for this moment,” Dr. McCord 
said. “He planted oil and coal under 
the earth and he sent freedom-loving peo- 
ple to these shores. He took us through 
the fire of a World War that unified the 
people. And now has come our predes- 
tined moment, as never before and never 
again.” 

Dr. McCord stated that “we have been 
elected for this moment to show forth 
the love of God, but this is a call to 
service, not to pride.” 

He cited President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps program as an opportunity to “ex- 


“Strong Support” Given 
To President Kennedy 


New York (RNS)—A committee to 
study means of eliminating discrimina- 
tion against some foreign delegates to 
the United Nations and diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Washington was author- 
ized by the General Committee of the 
National Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of International Affairs at a meet- 
ing here. 





Also discussed were United Nations 
draft covenants on human rights and a 
proposed meeting of NCC leaders with 
President Kennedy to assure him of the 
council’s “strong support.” 

The General Committee voted to rec- 
ommend to the NCC that council officers 
and leaders of member denominations 
visit President Kennedy. Herman Reis- 
sig, a member of the United Church of 
Christ’s Council for Christian Social Ac- 
tion, pointed out that “we have a Presi- 
dent whose foreign policies . . . run paral- 
lel, in quite impressive fashion, to posi- 
tions of many of the National Council’s 
member churches and to positions of the 
National Council itself.” 


Peace Corps 


Reporting on President Kennedy’s 
Peace Corps, Kenneth L. Maxwell, execu- 
tive director of the NCC international 
affairs department, stressed that church- 
es, individually and collectively, pioneer- 
ed in overseas youth service. Mentioning 
particularly the ecumenical summer work 
camps which will be held this year in 
37 areas and countries, he said that on 
the basis of this experience the depart- 
ment had forwarded to Washington some 
suggested guiding principles for . the 
Peace Corps. The work camps are spon- 
sored by the WCC’s Youth Department 
and the NCC-affiliated Ecumenical Vol- 
untary Service. 





press the love of God that we have ex- 
perienced.” 

Speaking to the men on “forgiveness,” 
Herman L. Turner, United Presbyterian 
Assembly’s moderator, said that of all 
Christian virtues it is the most difficult 
to understand and practice. 

“Sooner or later we confront the ques- 
tion of forgiveness,” he said. “We all 
hurt and are hurt. We injure and are 
injured. Jesus made it very plain that 
forgiveness is not a one-way proposition. 
As we are forgiven, let us forgive others.” 








Presbyterian Men in Government 


Catton Sees No 
Middle Ground 


ARLINGTON, VA. (RNS)—More than 
300 prominent Presbyterian laymen who 
hold posts with the federal government, 
including 30 members of Congress, at- 
tended the fifth annual Presbyterian Men 
in Government dinner here and heard 
noted Civil War historian Bruce Catton 
call for America to solve the race prob- 
lem that has been left as the legacy of 
that conflict. 

The dinner was held at Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church in this Virginia suburb 
of the capital, a congregation affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
Leaders of both Northern and Southern 
Presbyterianism attended and expressed 
the hope that the century-old division in 
their denomination, also, in part, a legacy 
of the war, will soon be healed by union. 

Herman L. Turner of Atlanta, Ga., 
moderator of the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., attended, as did Eugene Carson 
Blake, the stated clerk. Philip Howerton 
of Charlotte, N.C., former moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church spoke on behalf of 
that body. 

Associate Justice Tom C. Clark of the 
U.S. Supreme Court presided. 

Mr. Catton, a prominent layman of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, taking as his theme the Civil 
War Centennial, told the assembled 
churchmen and government officials that 
“the Civil War has left us with a rather 
large piece of unfinished business.” 

“It ended slavery but left us with what 
we blithely call the race problem. Free- 
ing the Negro, it placed upon all of us 
the one imperative we cannot escape—the 
imperative that we proceed to admit the 
Negro to full citizenship, that we make 
a working reality out of the ancient con- 
cept—to which we all give the readiest 
lip service—of the Brotherhood of Man.” 

“Fighting that war, we committed our- 
selves, once and for all, to the matter of 
solving the race problem,” Mr. Catton 
declared. “This is an effort we can 
never abandon. It is central to our 
meaning as a nation.” He added: 

“We might as well give up our fum- 
bling effort to find some comfortable mid- 
dle ground halfway between the racism 
of Adolf Hitler and the broad ideal of 
equality which Abraham Lincoln finally 
came to embody. There is no middle 
ground.” 

Mr. Catton added that another lesson 
of the Civil War is that the question of 
human rights is central to the Cold War 
of 1961. Just as the Civil War could 
not be viewed merely as a struggle for 
political supremacy, although Lincoln 
and the other leaders, North and South, 
first tried to do so at the outset, so the 


4 


tense situation in the world today in- 
volves the passing of the old order and 
not merely a question of military force. 

War has now become so destructive 
that if mankind resorts to it as a solu- 
tion, he may destroy himself, Mr. Catton 
warned, as the United States a century 
ago very nearly destroyed itself by the 


U. S. G. A.—Dallas 


war between its two embittered sections. 

“Our real problem today,” he con- 
cluded, “is not that we were born into 
the middle of the 20th Century, but that 
we were born into the middle of the hu- 
man race. That is exactly the problem 
1861 faced, and what they confronted, 
we also confront.” 


On “Double Predestination’ 


No revision of the Confession of Faith 
is recommended by an ad interim com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian, U. S., Gen- 
eral Assembly assigned the problem of 
dealing with the teaching of “double pre- 
destination”—primarily God’s condem- 
nation of some men. The committee pre- 
sents a comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem and suggests that the doctrine must 
be viewed not only in the light of the 
entire Confession of Faith, but also in the 
context of other Reformed statements. 

In regard to Biblical teaching, the 
committee points to difficulties arising 
from “God’s choosing and also of God’s 
hardening and judging” as it says: 


1. The total Biblical witness must be 
taken into account in dealing with the 
question of “double predestination.” We 
should not emphasize one _ strain of 
thought to the exclusion of the other. 
That is, we must take with complete se- 
riousness the dark side, but we must 
never forget or ignore, or in any way 
make questionable, that which is pri- 
mary, namely, God’s electing grace in 
Jesus Christ. We cannot proclaim a uni- 
versalism, but neither can we suggest a 
powerless grace of God in Christ or a 
wickedness of men which is too powerful 
for it. 

2. While the Scriptures do unmistak- 
ably speak of God’s wrath and judgment, 
of hell and eternal punishment, it may 
be questioned whether they explicitly or 
implicitly teach an eternal negative de- 
cree to everlasting death alongside of, and 
balancing, the positive decree to everlast- 
ing life. Before we unreservedly affirm 
any doctrine of “double predestination,” 
we ought to ask ourselves: 

a. Whether the Bible teaches a nega- 
tive eternal decree; 

b. Whether we should, or may, at 
such a crucial point dare to say more 
than the Bible itself, even though human 
logic might push us further. 

Finally, in any event God in his sov- 
ereign holy love remains supreme over all 
his creation. It is his will and plan “for 
the fulness of time to unite all things 
(Eph. 1:10) in Jesus Christ.” Even the 
hardening of men’s hearts cannot but 
finally subserve His total purpose that 
“every tongue confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 
(Phil. 2:11). 


The committee, composed of John H. 
Leith (Union Seminary, Va.), chair- 
man; J. Rodman Williams (Austin Sem- 
inary), Shirley C. Guthrie, Jr. (Colum- 
bia Seminary), Harry G. Goodykoontz 
(Louisville Seminary), has these recom- 
mendations: 


5. That the General Assembly call at- 
tention to the importance of the following 


truths in the study of paragraphs 3, 4 and 
i. 

a. The God who elects is the God who 
has made himself known to us in Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, his sovereignty in. 
volves his love as well as his power. 

b. In Jesus Christ we find the mean. 
ing of our eleetion and God’s will con 
cerning all mankind. 

c. God always deals with us as men 
and not as sticks or stones. God’s dealing 
with us is personal, not mechanical. 

d. Election is to service, holiness, and 
blessedness. 

e. God “desires all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” I Timothy 2:4. 

6. That the General Assembly consider 
the need for a contemporary formulation 
of Reformed Faith and the desirability 
that this work be undertaken by the 
world-wide Reformed community. 

7. That recommendation #6, if ap 
proved, be transmitted to the Theological 
Department of The World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches for its consideration. 


We recommend: 

1. That no revision be made in Chapter 
III of the Confession because it is an his 
toric and integral statement. Any revi- 
sion would destroy the unity of the creed 
without resolving the problem. 

2. That the General Assembly declare 
that in its judgment the doctrine of fore 
ordination to everlasting death as for 
mulated in the Confession is not an ade 
quate statement of Christian faith, be 
cause it implies, regardless of the inten 
tion of the authors, an eternal negative 
decree; and that the doctrine, as stated 
in the Confession, is not essential to 
Reformed theology as is indicated by its 
absence in this vigorous form in such at 
thentic Reformed creeds as The Scottish 
Confession of 1560, The Second Helvetic 
Confession, and The Heidelberg Cate 
chism. 

3. That the General Assembly recom 
mend to presbyteries, sessions and mem 
bers the study of the doctrine of God’ 
sovereignty as it is taught in the Bible 
and as it has been understood in our Re 
formed tradition, that we may come to’ 
deeper understanding of this great doe 
trine. 

4. That the General Assembly emphs 
size the importance of studying the Cor 
fession in the context of the total Re 
formed tradition, especially in the light 
of other Reformed confessions and cate 
chisms. 





Dr. Thompson raises a question 
(p. 18) 
What about those who insist 
that if you will only 
pray in faith, you will be healed 
“from even the most malig 


nant diseases’’? 


What do you think? 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOO 
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U.S. G. A—Dallas: Christian Relations Report 


The Christian Attitude Toward Capital Punishment 


HRISTIANS are properly con- 

cerned about their responsibilities as 
citizens. ‘These responsibilities have to 
do not merely with general attitudes, but 
also with positions on specific public pol- 
icies and procedures. Among other prob- 
lems in this area, that of the retention or 
abolition of capital punishment has in- 
creasingly come under discussion. 

There is honest disagreement concern- 
ing the very propriety of the church’s 
making pronouncements on this subject. 
Formulation of views needs to be under- 
taken in realization of the fact that there 
is some room for differences of opinion. 
Yet the subject would seem to fall square- 
ly within the field of Christian relations. 
This being so, silence on the part of the 
church with respect to it might seem to 
imply uncritical acquiescence by the 
church in whatever arrangements the state 
may use at a given time. Worse still, it 
might be construed as indifference to situ- 
ations in which there might be applica- 
tion, or better application, of Christian 
ethics. 

A realistic approach to the problem 
involves an inquiry into the guidance to 
be had from the Scriptures, as well as 
an examination of humanitarian and so- 
ciological considerations growing out of 
actual experience. The conclusion looks, 
not to pressure for reform in the name of 
the church as such, but to possible direc- 
tion of thought on the part of the rank 
and file of church members in an area 
where all church members have some re- 
sponsibility. 


|. Scriptural Teaching 


1. Old Testament 


The Old Testament contains stern 
passages on the subject of capital punish- 
ment. Thus, ‘‘Whoever sheds the blood 
of man, by man shall his blood be shed; 
for God made man in his own image” 
(Gen. 9:6). The death penalty was pre- 
scribed for a number of offenses. They 
included, among others, murder (Exod. 
21:12-14, Lev. 24:17, Num. 25:30-34, 
Deut. 17:6-7 and 19:11-13), striking a 
parent (Exod. 21:17), witchcraft (Exod. 
22:18, Lev. 20:27), sacrifice to a strange 
god (Exod. 22:20), adultery (Lev. 20: 
10, Deut. 22:24), human sacrifice 
(Lev. 20:2-5), Sabbath-breaking (Exod. 
35:2), and even the rebelliousness of a 
son (including disobedience, gluttony 
and drunkenness (Deut. 21:18-21)). 

*For guidance on what the Scriptures contain 
on this subject, and on the present-day significance 
of what they contain, the Committee sought the 
views of professors of Old and New Testament in 
Seminaries (four different seminaries) of the 
church and received six replies. The present re- 
Port reflects in general the predominant view of 
this group, although not a completely unanimous 


view. The committee acknowledges with apprecia- 


tion the prompt and helpful responses to its in- 
quiries, 
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The General Assembly of 1960 
(1) instructed the committee “to 
continue its study of ‘Capital Pun- 
ishment,’ and that this report in- 
clude not only explicit Biblical ma- 
terials but also the cumulative 
experience of man in his attempt to 
express the spirit of Christ in the 
maintenance of law and order while 
seeking also, through institutions 
of justice, to rehabilitate criminals 
and to mediate God’s redemption in 
Christ to all men,” and (2) request- 
ed the committee “to give serious 
study within this next year to the 
area of marriage and family rela- 
tions, with special attention to pre- 
marital sexual relations, the eco- 
nomic factors in family planning, 
pornographic literature, sterilization 
of the criminally insane, etc.” 

The committee report on “The 
Christian Attitude Toward Capital 
Punishment,” which has been ap- 
proved by the majority of the com- 
mittee, is submitted herewith. The 
study on marriage and family rela- 
tions is in progress, and the com- 
mittee expects to report on this 
subject to the 1962 General Assem- 
bly. 











The commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill” (Exod. 20:13, Deut. 5:17), is 
clearly not a prohibition of capital pun- 
ishment, but a prohibition of murder or 
unauthorized killing. It is based upon 
the sanctity of human life, and the word 
“kill” in this context is more accurately 
rendered as “murder.” The distinction 
between deliberate killing and the in- 
voluntary taking of life is elsewhere sug- 
gested, as in the provision for “cities of 
refuge” and provision for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the light of intent. 

It is hardly arguable that the long list 
of offenses for which there was authoriza- 
tion of the death penalty under the pe- 
culiar conditions of the Israelitish people 
could be accepted as proper bases for the 
infliction of capital punishment today, 
any more than it could be argued that, 
since Jews were forbidden to lend money 
on interest to other Jews, Christians to- 
day should not be permitted to lend mon- 
ey on interest to other Christians. For 
the one offense of murder, there remains 
the possible point in argument (for re- 
tention of the penalty) that since “God 
made man in his own image” there is a 
continuing justification for placing mur- 
der in a different category from all other 
crimes. This might seem to imply that 
one who deliberately took the life of an- 
other forfeited his own right to live. At 
the same time, the incident of the slay- 
ing of the Egyptian by Moses (Exod. 
2:12) would seem to suggest that one 
who has taken the life of another has not 
necessarily lost his capacity or usefulness 
for subsequent service in the kingdom of 


God. 


2. New Testament 


With the coming of Christ and the 
transition to the New Covenant, appli- 
cation of the ethic of love to capital 
punishment, as to all other things, pro- 
vided a new perspective. When Christ 
said, “Think not that I have come to 
abolish the law and the prophets; I have 
come not to abolish them but to fulfill 
them” (Matthew 5:17), he is understood 
to have meant fulfillment in the light of 
the ultimate purpose of the law and the 
prophets. He referred to the Old Law 
when he said, “You have heard that it 
was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,’ but I say unto you, Do not 
resist one who is evil . . .” (Matthew 
5:38-39). The reference was not to the 
rabbinical interpretation of the Law, but 
to the Law itself, as it had been thrice 
repeated (Exod. 21:24, Lev. 24:20, Deut. 
19:21). The apparent intent of that 
part of the old Law was to prevent un- 
limited retaliation and to relate the extent 
of the penalty to the crime committed. 


There is no implication that Jesus was 
counseling the abolition by the state of all 
penalties for which the law provided, for 
he was concerned, rather, with the per- 
sonal lives of his followers. Yet the ethic 
of love was unquestionably relatable, in 
a broader way, to the state’s treatment of 
law-breakers. In the teaching itself Jesus 
was pointing his followers to a higher 
law than that of retaliation—a law under 
which everyone who is even angry with 
his brother shall be liable to judgment 
(Matthew 5:21-22). Without expressing 
approval or disapproval of capital pun- 
ishment on this occasion Jesus uses the 
historical fact of judgment upon murder 
as an occasion to warn his disciples 
against anger and contempt of one’s 
brother. 


There appears to be general agreement 
that the New Testament account (John 
8:3-11) of Christ’s words concerning the 
punishment of the woman taken in adul- 
tery is text-critically uncertain. The in- 
cident is perhaps of limited significance 
for the purpose of answering the question 
of whether capital punishment was re- 
garded as morally right. At the same 
time, the injunction of Christ—that one 
who was without sin should cast the first 
stone—was a profound reminder that 
all human beings have sinned and that 
this very fact should affect their attitudes 
toward other sinners. There is nothing 
in the record to suggest that the action 
of Jesus was explainable by the fact that 
the adulterer was not also brought before 
him. What is certain is that, due to the 
action of Jesus, the death penalty was 
not inflicted in this instance. 


Some instances in the New Testament 
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in which there is reference to punishment 
by death occur in the life of Paul. On 
one occasion when referring to capital 
punishment (Acts 25:11), the Apostle 
was obviously not trying to make a case 
for or against such punishment; but, in 
his position as a Roman citizen, he was 
speaking against the misapplication of 
this penalty with respect to himself. A 
passage in which Paul has been thought 
by some to counsel Christians to complete 
obedience to rulers (including, presum- 
ably, their imposition of penalties) is in 
Romans 13:1-8. 

On another occasion, Paul concerned 
himself with preventing an execution 
(that of Onesimus, an escaped slave who, 
under Roman law, might at his owner’s 
discretion be punished by death (Phile- 
mon 10-18; Col. 4:9)). Paul’s effort 
was not against the type of punishment 
that might have been inflicted, but was 
an effort to persuade the owner to re- 
ceive the slave and to permit him (Paul) 
to pay the penalty which the owner might 
determine. 

The possibility that while there is life 
there is some possibility of redemption 
(and of reclaiming the most hardened 
criminals) undergirds such cases as may 
be made for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. This in turn rests upon belief 
in the law of love, and not in sentimental 
softness toward law-breakers. The oper- 
ation of that love in Christian lives finds 
illustration not only in the New Testa- 
ment record but in Christian lives in the 
present generation. An impressive ex- 
ample is provided by the attitude of a 
Korean family, one of whose members 
was murdered in the United States in 
1958. The family of the victim, In Ho 
Oh, urged that the murderers be rehabili- 
tated by whatever means could be made 
available. They even went so far as to 
contribute toward this rehabilitation, and 
urged that no punitive measures be taken 
against the killers.2 To assert that any 
murderer is incorrigible and therefore 
beyond the reach of the redemptive power 
is to deny that that power is as great as 
the New Covenant asserts that it is. 


ll. Humanitarian and Sociological 
Considerations 


In the light of Scriptural teachings 
and of the redemptive power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Christian must take note of 
human experience with respect to capital 
punishment. A weighing of the case 
either for or against this mode of punish- 
ment must take into account the elements 
of (1) deterrence, (2) inequity in appli- 
cation, (3) executions of the innocent, 
(4) the element of retaliation or ven- 
geance, and (5) the preclusion of reha- 
bilitation. 

2“Murder in Philadelphia: Brotherly Love from 
Pusan,” Presbyterian Life, June 1, 1958, pp. 18- 
19. The film, “An Epistle for the Koreans,” based 
on this incident, and produced by the U.P.U.S.A. 


Church is an impressive demonstration of Chris- 
tian love shown to the murderers. 
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1. Deterrence 


The case for capital punishment rests 
largely upon the claims that retention of 
the death penalty curbs homicidal ten- 
dencies and that abstract justice must be 
satisfied. There is no statistical way of 
proving these claims, for there are many 
variable factors. The latter must be taken 
into account in attempted comparisons of 
homicidal rates in “abolition” and “non- 
abolition” states. J. Edgar Hoover, who 
favors this form of punishment, submits 
that “proponents of abolition . can- 
not find support for their cause in study 
of state murder rates, since results are 
inconclusive.” * In contrast, Fred Wil- 
kinson, former warden of the United 
States Penitentiary in Atlanta and now 
Assistant Commissioner of Prison In- 
dustry, pointed out that “there is no evi- 
dence that capital punishment, wherever 
it may be applied, has decreased crime 
either in number of offenses or in degree 
of severity.”* If the case for retention 
rests principally upon the deterrence ar- 
gument, the burden of proof would seem 
to be upon its advocates to show conclu- 
sively that it does deter. Without proof, 
there has only been speculation as to how 
much greater the crime rate would be if 
capital punishment were abolished. 

Capital punishment has not been an 
effective deterrent even when accom- 
panied by excessive cruelty and exhibi- 
tionism, as, for example, drawing and 
quartering the victim or leaving his re- 
mains to be viewed upon the gallows. 
Instead of impressing potential killers, 
such practices are said to have set off 
crime waves against the very law which 
the executed criminals had violated. 

Conceivably the death penalty is some- 
thing of a deterrent (in another sense) 
to juries, since the latter tend to be in- 
creasingly reluctant to bring in a verdict 
of guilty when to do so might mean the 
execution of the convicted. 


2. Inequity in Application 

According to Fred Wilkinson, who has 
been quoted on deterrence, “It is a prov- 
able fact that no more than one per cent 
of offenders who are ‘eligible’ for execu- 
tion by reason of their offenses . . . are 
ever put to death.” 5 A committee of the 
House of Representatives, Sixty-Ninth 
Congress, considered as persuasive testi- 
mony presented before it which reads in 
part as follows: 

“As it is now applied, the death penalty 
is nothing but an arbitrary discrimina- 
tion against an occasional victim. It can- 
not even be said that it is reserved as a 
weapon of retributive justice for the most 
atrocious criminals. For it is not neces- 
sarily the most guilty who suffer it. Al- 
most any criminal with wealth or influ- 
ence can escape it, but the poor and 





3Crime in the United States, Uniform Crime 
Reports, 1959 (J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation), p. 3. 

*In a statement entitled, “I Am Opposed to 
Capital Punishment,” on October 8, 1959. 

5 Ibid. 


friendless convict, without means or 
power to fight his case from court to 
court or to exert pressure upon the par. 
doning executive, is the one singled out 
as a sacrifice to what is little more than 
tradition.” ° 

Governor DiSalle of Ohio, in a mes. 
sage to the legislature of that state, cited 
the finding of a committee in Delaware 
to the effect that “unequal application of 
the law takes place because those exe- 
cuted are the poor, the ignorant, and the 
unfertunate without resources.” 7 This 
is to say, not that juries consciously dis- 
criminate against the weak, but that ver. 
dicts are naturally affected by inadequate 
legal counsel or public apathy toward the 
outcast. 


3. Execution of the Innocent 

The innocent are sometimes executed, 
and for this there is no adequate remedy 
or reparation. It has been suggested that 
executions of the innocent should be clas- 
sified as accidental deaths, in the same 
category with traffic fatalities, and should 
be regarded as the price that society must 
pay for the system. This is poor logic 
and questionable theology. There is noth- 
ing accidental about a jury’s verdict of 
guilty and a court’s fixing a sentence of 





6 69th Cong., Ist Sess., H.R. 876, p. 2. 

7 Special Message on Capital Punishment, Gov- 
ernor Michael V. DiSalle to the General Assembly 
of Ohio, Senate Journal (Ohio), February 10, 
1959, pp. 5-13. 





Minority Report 

One member of the committee, Leon F. 
Hendricks of Jackson, Miss., a lawyer 
and former circuit judge, filed a minor- 
ity report supporting capital punishment 
on the grounds of deterrence, concluding 
his statement with the conviction that 
the church should keep silent on this 
issue: 

“T am, among many, one who is con- 
vinced that the church should not make 
any pronouncement on the subject of cap 
ital punishment. This is no business of 
the church. It should be left to each indi- 
vidual state to say what penalty should 
be assessed for violation of crime. It is 
a matter of jurisprudence. It is not the 
function of the church to dictate to the 
governing authorities on such matters. 

“Kidnapping for money, one of the foul- 
est of all crimes, thrived until the federal 
government provided capital punishment 
upon conviction of such diabolical crim- 
inals. Something certainly deterred this 
terrible crime. This penalty only applies 
in cases where the person kidnapped is 
killed or severely bodily harmed. 

“Punishment is fixed at death only in 
proper cases—the jury being the judge 
of what is a proper case and which deter 
mines the penalty. I mean proper in ref: 
erence to the facts of the murder or what: 
ever crime is being considered and the 
penalty of which is death. 

“If our church, which has no authority 
to do so, should by any statement col 
demn capital punishment as _ morally 
wrong, then every jury, court and judge 
that has any part in the imposition of 
such penalty would stand condemned 48 
committing an immoral act. I do not be 
lieve we want to do this.” 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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death. It is painstakingly deliberate, al- 
though each participant is conscious of 
the fallibility of his own judgment. If 
there is an alternative method which elim- 
inates fatal consequences of human error, 
it ought to be employed. No life-and- 
death judgment should be made on the 
basis of the law of probability. Benja- 
min Franklin once said that “it is better 
a hundred guilty persons should escape 
than that one innocent person should 
suffer.” 

Is it not unreasonable to ascribe in- 
fallibility to judge, jurymen, witnesses, 
counsel, law-enforcement officers and oth- 
er assistants? Shall it be presumed that 
out of this composite of imperfect men 
there will come a perfect decision, that 
after the highest court has heard the final 
appeal and the last resort has been used, 
an irrevocable decision for the taking of 
a man’s life will in every case be the 
right one? There are too many variables, 
such as vagaries of memory, erroneous 
recognition, fallibility of experts, faulty 
summing up, shortcomings of legal aid, 
inordinate ambition of prosecutors, prej- 
udice, ignorance, irresponsibilities of 
jurors, rough police methods of obtaining 
evidence, sensational newspaper coverage, 
and biased public opinion. In consider- 
ation of these all-too-human elements, no 
decision upon a man’s life should be 
final. 


4. Vengeance or Retaliation 


Capital punishment is retalitory and 
tends to appeal to primitive instincts. 
Blackstone once noted, as a reason that 
had been advanced for the former prac- 
tice of hanging of the corpse in chains 
on the gibbet, that it was “a comfortable 
sight to the relations and friends of the 
deceased.” § The crucial question is, if 
there is a penalty to be inflicted, what 
purpose should it serve? Do relatives 
and friends of the deceased really derive 
justifiable gratification from the execu- 
tion of the offender? Is there such a 
thing as abstract justice that must be 
served? Can a murderer expiate his sin 
or pay his debt to society by having his 
own life legally taken from him? Is 
execution in any sense a compensation? 
May the judicial taking of life be con- 
doned on the basis that it protects society 
from incorrigibles—or that it is the hu- 
man counterpart of divine justice? Nei- 
ther law nor religion permits personal 
revenge. Is it less vengeful to use the 
corporate entity (the state) in order to 
retaliate? There is not one morality for 
the individual and another for individ- 
uals-in-association. Even in war, en- 
lightened nations do not condone the kill- 
ing of enemies out of a motive of retalia- 
tion. If it be argued that killing in war 
serves as a general deterrent, it must be 
remembered that captives may not be 


*Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, Book IV, p. 206 (1825 edition, 
with notes by Edward Christian) . 
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legally killed, that firing ceases when 
there is a possibility of negotiation, and 
that, in any case, war is not analogous 
to the courtroom. 

As an agency of society, the state 
should not become an avenger for indi- 
viduals, so it should not presume the au- 
thority to satisfy divine justice by venge- 
ful methods. Should the state take life, 
no matter how debased that life may be? 
“For it is written, ‘Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay,’ saith the Lord” (Rom. 12: 
19). Man should cease to sacrifice his 
own kind under the supposition that God 
and his justice are served thereby. 

It is self-delusive to seek to justify 
legal killing on the basis that it empha- 
sizes the supreme value of human life. 
The State of Delaware, when abolishing 
capital punishment in 1958, declared 
through one of its committees that “the 
state sets a bad example when it takes 
life. Imitative crimes and murders are 
stimulated by executions.”* The Aus- 
trian Minister of Justice in 1930 is re- 
ported to have expressed the conclusion, 
based on experience in his country, that 
the best means of teaching respect for 
human life consists in refusing to take 
life in the name of the law. 


5. Rehabilitation 


Christianity should be concerned, not 
with retributive justice, but with redemp- 
tive justice. Rehabilitation in the Chris- 
tian sense is the detailed process in human 
life of God’s redemption. Christian for- 
giveness is the expressed recognition that 
no man is totally incorrigible. Christian 
love not only protects those whom the 
Christian loves, but prepares those who 
have outraged him to re-enter a society 
of love. 

Rehabilitation becomes difficult if at 
any point or in any degree there is denial 
of the efficacy of redemption. Capital 
punishment casts a pall of fatalism over 
the whole rehabilitative process by its 
occasional claim for an exception to re- 
demption, forgiveness and love. Karl 
Menninger, executive director of the 
Menninger Clinic, who regards the death 
sentence as an irrational ritual, said at 
the American Psychiatric Association’s 
annual meeting in May, 1960: 

“...over psychiatrists who have been 
given the opportunity to make changes in 
a prisoner’s nature there may burst at 
any moment an order for the prisoner’s 
execution. ... So prison work is demoral- 
izing ‘to psychiatrists. Though they are 
needed not only for the individual prison- 
er’s rehabilitation but to gain more knowl- 
edge, I find it harder and harder to per- 
suade my students to enter prison 
work.” 

Rehabilitation requires much more 
than the abolition of the death penalty. 
Abolition is the necessary first step. There 
should thereafter be an intensive effort 





® Referred to by Governor DiSalle in message 
cited in note 6, above. 

10 Karl Menninger, “Verdict Guilty — Now 
What?” Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 219, No. 1311 
(Aug. 1959), p. 64. 


—with representatives of the legal, medi- 
cal, psychiatric and ministerial profes- 
sions collaborating—to rewrite laws and 
reorganize court procedures on the basis 
of increasing knowledge of human be- 
havior. There should also be more effort 
to redirect penal institutions toward re- 
claiming persons and not merely punish- 
ing them, to re-educate the public as to 
how a law violator should be accepted in 
society, and to seek prevention of crime 
by correcting those conditions that pro- 
duce the criminal temperament. To quote 
Karl Menninger again: 

“.. Our move must be a constructive one, 
an intelligent one, a purposeful one—not 
a primitive, retaliatory, offensive move. 
We, the agents of society, must move to 
end the game of tit-for-tat and blow-for- 
blow in which the offender has foolishly 
and futilely engaged himself and us. We 
are not driven, as he is, to wild, impulsive 
action. With knowledge comes power, and 
with power there is no need for the fright- 
ened vengeance of the old penology. In 
its place should go a quiet, dignified, ther- 
apeutic program for the rehabilitation of 
the disorganized one, if possible, the pro- 
tection of society during his treatment 
period, and his guided return to useful 
citizenship, as soon as this can be ef: 
fected.” ™ 


To this injunction from a contempo- 
rary psychiatrist may be added words of 
St. Augustine: 

“. . . We do not wish to have the suffer- 
ings of the servants of God avenged by 
the infliction of precisely similar injuries 
in the way of retaliation. Not, of course, 
that we object to the removal from these 
wicked men of the liberty to perpetrate 
further crimes; but our desire is rather 
that justice be satisfied without the tak- 
ing of their lives or the maiming of their 
bodies in any part, and that, by such 
coercive measures as may be in accord- 
ance with the laws, they be drawn away 
from their insane frenzy to the quietness 
of men in their sound judgment, or com- 
pelled to give up mischievous violence and 
betake themselves to some useful labor.” # 


Ill. Conclusion 


This examination of the question of 
capital punishment from the point of 
view of Scripture and from that of hu- 
manitarianism in the administration of 
justice under present-day conditions has 
led to the conclusion that capital punish- 
ment should not be retained. With this 
conclusion there must also be, however, 
a realization of Christians’ responsibility 
to do their part in bringing about reform 
through which conditions that make for 
criminality may be corrected, and offend- 
ers against the laws of society adequately 
restrained by procedures to be used in 
place of capital punishment. In seeking 
reform in penal systems the church must 
realize that it cannot be a greater force 
than its individual members resolve that 
it shall be. Individual Christians should 
recognize anew the sanctity of life as God 
has made it. (Editorial, page 10.) 





11 [bid. 

122 Letter CXXXIII, in The Confessions and Let- 
ters of St. Augustine, Vol. I in Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (1886), 
470. 
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AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT... 


By HUNTER 


S A PERSON who has spent much 

of his life in higher education, I 
have a mounting concern for the young 
people who will never receive a college 
degree. 
Next June approximately 1,873,000 
American young 
people will gradu- 
ate from high 
school. Of this 
number something 
like 993,000 will 
go on for full- or 
part-time work in 
college. But there 
will be 880,000 
boys and girls who 
will not go to col- 





Hunter B. Blakely 


lege at all in addition to 900,000 of this 
age group who dropped out of education 


before finishing high school. I am con- 
cerned for this 1,780,000 youth who will 
never be in college. 

America’s growing concern for her 
colleges and universities is one of the 
healthiest signs of our time. We are 
coming to see that a nation’s greatest 
DR. BLAKELY is secretary of the Division 
of Higher Education of the Presbyterian, 


U. S., Board of Christian Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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asset is her intelligent, educated young 
people. Among the 880,000 high school 
graduates who will not go to college are 
probably 300,000 superior intellects 
which will not attain their highest poten- 
tial usefulness because they quit their 
formal education too soon. 


More Than Half 

But this still leaves a little more than 
half of the young people of an age group 
who are not equipped by nature to profit 
from the usual formal college education. 
They are not college material and no 
schooling can make them different from 
what they are. 

America needs more and better edu- 
cated college graduates, but at best this 
will always be less than half of our 
young people. What about the other 
half? 

It is not the goal of democracy that 
every citizen have a college degree. Col- 
lege work, like athletics, demands special 
qualities. We do not expect every young 
person to be able to run a four-minute 
mile, and we should not expect every boy 
and girl to graduate from college. 

The goal of democratic education is to 
provide for every individual that kind 
of education in accordance with a per- 
son’s individual potentialities which will 
enable him to live a useful, meaningful, 
and satisfying life as a worthy citizen 
of his community. 

America must make good and useful 
citizens of all her youth. We must not 
permit half of the boys and girls of an 
age group to think that they are misfits 
in society and useless for their genera- 
tion. If they attempt college work and 
discover they can’t make it, then they 
may become frustrated and decide they 
are placed on the scrap heap. If they 
realize that college is not for them and 
stop school to enter the working force, 
society must prepare them for useful 
work and provide jobs for them. 

We have been emphasizing the im- 
portance of college, and this correctly. 
But now we must plan for that other half 
of our young people who will not go to 










































































college. From this group today come 
many of our delinquents and young 
criminals. America needs all her young 
people, even those of very moderate abil- 
ities. 
Community Responsibility 

The church must be involved in this, 
We must interpret to our people that 
there are all kinds of honest, worthy 
work which can be performed for God’s 
glory and in service to our fellowmen, 
Christians must think and plan as citi- 
zens of their communities for other kinds 
of preparation than that of college to 
help youth over into useful and happy 
years of maturity. Every community 
needs more real adult education. We 
need to remind ourselves that to be truly 
educated involves a life-long process. In 
this day of growing appreciation of the 
highly educated individual, if we meet 
the needs of all our citizens it will take 
hard, thoughtful, imaginative thinking 
and planning for those who will not go 
to college. 


Next WEEK—Thomas Holden, execu- 
tive secretary of the Synod of California. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e The professor of modern 
church history at Yale gives it as his 
opinion that the movement known as neo- 
orthodoxy is on the way out. Taking its 
place, he thinks, is a movement that is 
taking the church, its historic worship, 
its confessions, sacraments and preaching 
task with extreme seriousness an an ecu- 
menical context. “Not the least blessing 
of this movement is its lack, so far, of a 
name.” 


TUESDAY e¢ Recently I was keynote 
speaker for “Religious Emphasis Week” 
in a large Southern state university. I 
gather that some people are critical of this 
term “Religious Emphasis,” but I think 
it is an inspired term, for it highlights 
the fact that religion is not one subject 
among many other subjects, but a way 
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of underlining and bringing forth the 
important issues in every subject. As 
Pascal once said, “Religion is knowing 
profoundly what you know already.” The 
evangelistic task on a college campus is 
to probe the theological issues and as- 
sumptions within every secular activity. 

WEDNESDAY e@ The church I attend 
is divided up into twelve “colonies,” 
which are neighborhood units gathering 
for occasional study and social evenings. 
The vitality of these “‘colonies” of course 
depends on the sprightliness of the lead- 
er. At “Colony Eight” tonight the leader 
had persuaded each member to bring 
along a poem or prose piece which had 
heen significant to him. These readings 
not only proved to be inspiring in them- 
selves, but became focal points for fur- 
ther discussion. By the end of the eve- 
ning we had canvassed such exciting sub- 
jects as “The Meaning of Loyalty,” 
“Symbolism in Religion,” and “Threats 
to Freedom—from Left and Right.” 


THURSDAY e¢ [| am working out a rule 
to deal with program secretaries who use 
the telephone to invite speakers to ad- 
dress their meetings. I realize that this 
method saves them the bother of writing 
and waiting for a reply, but it is some- 
what hard on the speaker, who has no 
time or opportunity to consider the merits 
of the invitation. It seems to me to be 
only courteous to the speaker to be al- 
lowed to think of this particular invita- 
tion in the context of his total commit- 
ment, and not to be harried into a snap 
decision. And, while I am on the subject, 
how I wish program-secretaries would en- 
close a stamped and addressed envelope 
for reply; I do not see why a speaker 
should be put to the expense of it. 

FRIDAY @ One of my church members 
gave me an Easter present—H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s new book, Radical Monothe- 
ism and Western Culture, a really excit- 
ing book. I foresee that this term, “Rad- 
ical Monotheism,” will soon be in current 
use; it certainly has power to open up 
new questions for the church. Judged by 
this category, most of our churches fall 
short of what the gospel requires of us. 
“Radical faith is present only when every 
response to every event is made in loyalty 
to the One who is present in all events.” 


SATURDAY @ T have been unable to 
lay Niebuhr’s book down. How sharp 
and searching is his comment, “To be a 
Christian today means not so much that 
through the mediation and pioneering 
faith of Jesus Christ a man has become 
wholly human, has been called into mem- 
bership in the society of universal being, 
and has accepted the fact that amid the 
totality of existence he is not exempt 
from the human lot; it has come to mean 
rather that he is a member of a special 
group, with a special god, and a separate 
existence.” Such a remark has dynamite 
In it! 
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SUNDAY e The one word that should 
characterize Protestantism is the word 
“unity”—not a two-fold system of nature 
and super-nature, not a world of honors 
students and pass students, but a single 
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EDITORIAL 


Capital Punishment 

It is good to have the clear and com- 
pelling statement of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Committee on Christian Relations 
asking the Dallas Assembly to take its 
stand in opposition to capital punishment 
(page 5). 

The increasing number of church 
bodies and experts in penal affairs tak- 
ing a similar position should not detract 
from the weight of the careful study made 
by this committee. For two years it has 
been at work on the assignment. It has 
now produced a document that should 
commend itself to the overwhelming sup- 
port and approval of the Assembly. 

It will not minimize the importance 
of the study to look at the same time at 
the impressive document issued by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country. Episcopalians in every state are 
called upon to work for abolition of the 
death penalty on the ground that it vio- 
lates Christian teaching, brutalizes so- 
ciety and fails to deter crime. Creation 
of a climate of public opinion that will 
induce state legislatures to abolish legal 
executions is regarded as a primary ob- 
ligation. 

Of particular significance in the Epis- 
copal document is the criticism leveled at 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, for say- 
ing that opponents of capital punishment 
are “protected people who are unaware 
of the horrors perpetrated by criminals.” 
The Episcopalians say, “This unsup- 
ported assertion has had a devastating 
effect on intelligent discussion of the 
issue and in the eyes of politically 
minded legislators outweighs all the care- 
ful statistical studies that have been 
made of the question.” 

With all the state’s well established 
traditions and machinery of courts and 
police designed to protect life, when the 
state itself takes life, society is demoral- 
ized, according to the Episcopal state- 
ment. 

Two years ago the United Presbyte- 
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rian, USA, General Assembly declared 
its “opposition to capital punishment, 
called upon the judicatories and members 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA to work for the abolition of the 
death penalty in their respective states 
(and) urged the judicatories to seek the 
improvement of our various penal insti- 
tutions and systems to the end that so- 
ciety may be protected and persons con- 
victed of crimes be rehabilitated.” 

Most of the remaining arguments sup- 
porting capital punishment is at the point 
of its supposed deterrence in preventing 
crime. However, extensive studies of the 
British Royal Commission in_ recent 
years in some forty countries resulted in 
no unequivocal declaration either for or 
against deterrence. It would seem that if 
there is a deterrent influence, it would be 
clear. Perhaps this is one reason an in- 
creasing number of states in this country 
and nations of the world have outlawed 
the practice. 


Anything Is Possible 

With magic provided by movie cam- 
eras and studios you can do almost any- 
thing: 

—make rivers run uphill; 

—climb a rope no bigger than a thread; 
jump from the street to the top of a 
ten-story building; 

—and produce a picture like “Opera- 
ation Abolition.” 

The testimony is beginning to mount 
in substantiation of a suspicion that we 
have had a crude and cruel hoax perpe- 
trated upon us in the name of anti-Com- 
munism. 

The “Operation Abolition” film is 
based upon the demonstrations in connec- 
tion with hearings in San Francisco last 
May on the subject of alleged Communist 
activities in northern California. 

It is now charged that agents of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee seized newsreel films which were later 
clipped and spliced with results that dis- 
tort a great many facts. 

With super-patriotic groups rallying to 
the cause, many of them obviously ig- 
norant of the magic that has been per- 
formed on the film, schools and commu- 
nities all over the nation are being in- 
vaded and people who see the picture are 
given no idea other than they are seeing 
a true reproduction of what actually hap- 
pened in sequence. 

An editorial in the San Francisco 
News-Call Bulletin has provided basic 
information under the heading of: “Riot 
Films—Documentary or Doctored ?” 

The Christian Century for March 22 
has an important analysis of the movie 
written by Robert W. Moon, minister of 
the First Methodist Church, Fresno, 
Calif. A Washington Post editorial, “‘For- 
gery by Film,” after surveying the epi- 
sode, declares, “In every respect—in its 
distribution for private profit, in its fal- 


sification of facts, in its whitewashing 
of the Un-American Activities Commit. 
tee—this film makes a dirty joke of the 
Congressional investigating power.” 

Herb Caen, who writes a column for 
the San Francisco Chronicle, discusses 
what he calls this “curious document,” 
and declares, “I object to a government 
agency coming out so four-square for 
truth—and then distorting it. . . . What 
I object to most heartily is the attempt 
of the committee to smear the students 
present as ‘Communist stooges.’ There is 
no more effective way of enforcing con- 
formity and instilling fear, as the late 
Joe McCarthy was quick to find out. And 
few things could do more damage to 
what my letter-writing friends like to call 
‘the American way of life’—which, to 
answer their rhetorical questions, I do 
indeed believe in.” 

In his highly-respected column, Mar- 
quis Childs deals with some of the im- 
proprieties of the production, declaring, 
“A report on the film prepared by the 
general counsel’s office in (the U. S. De- 
partment of) Defense said that the House 
Committee seemed to have encouraged 
the riots with the apparent end of show- 
ing how grave the opposition to commit- 
tee hearings was. The then assistant sec- 
retary in charge of manpower, Charles 
C. Finucane, said that if the committee 
did not encourage the demonstrations, 
they tolerated them... .” 

Facts like these indicate some of the 
reasons Civic, educational, ministerial and 
other church groups have denounced this 
terrifying film. 

In view of the grave menace and world- 
wide ambitions of Communists, it is re- 
grettable that such a dis-service should 
have been rendered by a congressional 
committee seeking to maintain itself in 
public favor. Unlike the little boy who 
called, “Wolf! Wolf!” this agency or any 
responsible defender should help us to 
focus our attention and concerted effort 
upon genuine dangers and positive pro- 
grams. Serving a cause of diversion or 
misrepresentation actually helps the en- 
emy. 

The most comprehensive 
collection of resource com- 
ments and evaluations of this 
film is the just-published Op- 
eration Abolition: Some Facts 
and Some Comments, a 15,- 
000-word report available 
through the National Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
NYC 27 at 50¢ per copy, less 
in quantities. This should be 
widely distributed. 

es 
WE CAN have a world of peace, justice, 

happiness, the kingdom of God, 2: 
soon as we want it. Every new scientific 
discovery can bend to aid humanity if 
people will love Christ and one another. 
But we must pay a price—Franxk C. 
LAUBACH. 
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Footnote to Philippians 3:10—’’becoming like Him in His death.” 


NO DEATH-MASK 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


T USED TO BE the thing to take 

“death-masks” of important people. A 
plaster of paris cast would be made im- 
mediately after death, as it were a last 
portrait-sculpture. The word death-mask 
was appropriate. For the real person 
did not often show through the grim set 
face of death. 

As a matter of fact, in life even at 
best the face is a mask. It is the most 
personal aspect of this mortal body. True, 
a man’s hand or foot may be character- 
istic—a blind man can recognize you by 
ear as you walk toward him; but not 
so characteristic as the face. It is not 
always candid. How many thieves have 
been reputed for their kindness and char- 
ity until the embezzlement was discov- 
ered! How many men and women have 
been baited into dreadful marriages by 
the handsome or appealing face of a con- 
scienceless rascal? And even with good 
people, what face is ever anything like 
as beautiful as the life behind it? 


O WE ALL WEAR masks ail the 

time. Death is only the most impen- 
etrable mask of all we have worn. In- 
deed, with modern drugs and anodynes, 
death for most people comes during a 
natural or artificial coma. At the last 
we are all very much alike. 


Yet there are exceptions, our Lord be- 
ing the most notable. There are not 
many persons who in their very death are 
inspiring examples. To imitate anyone’s 
death sounds a bit ridiculous if not 
macabre. And yet that is just what Saint 
Paul felt as he thought of Jesus; he 
wanted to become “like him in his death.” 
What could he have meant? 

Paul intended nothing superficial, we 
may be sure. He has spoken just now of 
sharing the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; that we can understand, or we 
think we can. Who would not wish to 
share power? But Paul will not mislead 
us. He makes us aware that cross and 
resurrection go together; for us as for 
our Lord, death is the doorway to life. 
Those who shrink from the cross in their 
own lives will not attain the resurrection- 
life in their own souls. This may be 
taken for granted. But still the question 
needs an answer: What is meant by a 
life, yours or mine, which in Paul’s vivid 
Phrase (as it is in his Greek) has the 
same shape as Christ’s death? (“Moulded 
into the pattern of his death,” as Ronald 
Knox translates it.) 


OR ONE THING, Jesus’ death was 
“ in character. He was not one person 
in health and success, another person in 
pain and defeat. His words and acts of 
unselfishness upon the cross were not 
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desperate last-minute efforts to atone for 
a self-seeking life by giving away what 
is no longer needed. Jesus’ death was 
not a noble mask over an ignoble life. 
It was not a mask at all; it was a reve- 
lation. So, a life moulded to the pattern 
of Jesus’ death would be one in which 
every crisis, even the last crisis of death, 
would reveal a life all in one piece, a 
life consistent always with its best. Mo- 
ments of danger and distress bring out 
the worst in evil men, and reveal the 
emptiness of hollow men. 

Even outsiders could see that Christ 
bore death with courage and with faith. 
The cry, “Why hast thou forsaken me?” 
is not an exception to this fact; indeed 
that last outcry shows that even when he 
felt that God had forsaken him he would 
not renounce God. That evil is still a 
mystery in a man’s mind shows that he 
has not lost his faith; for once faith is 
lost, evil seems to be the nature of things. 
So a life moulded to the pattern of 
Christ’s death is a life in which courage 
and faith are the overtones even of the 
harsh discords of pain. 

What outsiders have never known is 
something deeper than what can be heard 
or seen, something of which Christ did 
not say a word on the cross: namely that 
his death was “for our sins,” as Paul 
said, “and not for ours only,” John will 
say, “but for the sins of the whole 
world.” How did the friends of Jesus 
know this? How did they come to feel 
so sure that Jesus’ death was an intended 
sacrifice? We may venture to say that 
this again was because his life and his 
death were all of one piece. Giving him- 
self for others, putting himself into their 
place, giving up himself that others might 
increase, never under any illusion as to 
the kind of persons these were for whose 
sake he dedicated himself—his whole life 
had been for others, so that if his death 
had not been for others it would have 
been most out of line with his life. But 
if it be true, as the church came to believe 
and believes to this day, that Christ’s 
death was an outpouring of a spotless life 
for the winning and saving of soiled 
souls—if this be true, how can we be 
moulded into such a pattern? Is it not 
true that his work is finished? Is there 
something we can add, anything we can 
contribute, to the perfect sacrifice of 
Christ ? 


N ONE SENSE, we can never do 

more than accept with bowed head and 
a humble heart what Christ alone has 
done for us. But in another sense, the 
death of Christ is an incredible thing at 
best, a forgotten thing at worst, unless 
those who are called by his name help to 


make that sacrifice credible by living self- 
forgetfully themselves. The story of 
Christ, his life and death, will seem to 
the world a faint and unintelligible sig- 
nal, like radio signals from an unknown 
star, unless it makes the listener think— 
“Yes, that reminds me of one I knew. 
What she was, what she did, makes the 
story of Calvary believable.” 

Does the Cross make anyone think of 
me? is perhaps the most searching ques- 
tion one can put to one’s soul. It does 
not happen quickly. Paul uses a word 
that suggests the secret—being moulded 
into likeness to his death. The pattern of 
Calvary is an achievement not of our 
own, it is His. It is for our free wills to 
accept what He not without agony 
achieved—on the cross and in our hearts. 
I say no outsider knows this—for once it 
is known, one is an outsider no more. 
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Scotland Newsletter 


Time, Talent, Money and Weapons 


— THAN four hundred dele- 
gates from a dozen different de- 
nominations and groups gathered in 
Edinburgh in February for the annual 
Scottish Christian Youth Assembly. They 
came from many walks of life—one- 
third were students, a quarter from trades 
and industry, another quarter from cler- 
ical occupations. Only five in a hundred 
were more assorted, an unfortunately 
small proportion perhaps — policemen 
and farmers, gardeners and cooks and 
some who had no work at all. Often 
enough there is a good deal of nonsense 
talked at this gathering but the 1961 one 
was perhaps more in touch with reality. 
The theme was Stewardship and a 
forum dealt with each of three sections 
time, talents and money. There were ob- 
servations, interesting and _ significant. 
The young people, more than half of 
them under twenty, felt that the church 
had failed to guide its people in their 
use of their time. They were sure that 
Christian people should realize it to be 
an essential part of their duty to express 
their faith and church loyalty by engag- 
ing in some form of social or political 
service—and it is encouraging to us el- 
ders that they may themselves go and do 
likewise. They were clear that the Chris- 
tian is bound to do an honest day’s work 
and set aside a time for prayer and Bible 
study, become informed on current affairs 
and set aside a due place for sleep and 
recreation. They were not in favor of 
a tithing system, nor were they much 
impressed by the work of professional 
experts in stewardship campaigns. 


Pre-Marital Concerns 

One-third of the delegates attended a 
forum which discussed pre-marital rela- 
tionships after an introduction by the 
senior lecturer in Public Health and So- 
cial Medicine in the University of Glas- 
gow who made it clear that the Christian 
ethic must apply in behavior towards 
the opposite sex, although he pled for 
sympathy for the highly sexed person. 
One speaker in the course of discussion 
said there was nothing really wrong in 
premarital relationships between those 
THE OUTLOOK’S Scotland correspondent is 
home organization secretary of the Foreign 


Mission Committee of the Church of Scot- 
land General Assembly in Edinburgh. 


By H. C. DONALDSON 


who intended to marry, and a girl sug- 
gested that the strain of wedding and 
honeymoon would be reduced if sexual 
relationships were permitted shortly be- 
fore marriage. Their speeches were re- 
ceived in silence and the forum resolved 
that the church should oppose the pres- 
sure groups constantly emphasizing the 
superficial aspects of sex relationships. 
It is indeed valuable that the youth of 
the country should be hitting out at such 
agencies which are probably the same 
in this land as they are in your country. 

Proposed new drink regulations for 
Scotland were discussed and the forum 
concerned voted in favor of them by a 
proportion of five to one. A government 
commission under Lord Guest, one of 
our judges, has been taking evidence and 
making suggestions regarding our drink- 
ing laws which many have told us are 
out-of-date. Maybe they are. In one 
town, for instance, the pubs may close 
an hour earlier than those in the next dis- 
trict, half a mile up the road. One must 
draw a line somewhere; but it fairly en- 
courages bus travel between the two 
places in the later evening. Or a hotel 
may have a license for a Sunday bar so 
that “genuine” travelers may have a 
drink. 

The law dates from the days when 
weary walkers on Sunday, some of them 
walking home maybe from public wor- 
ship, having traveled far, might find 
refreshment for a tired and dusty state: 
nor could the drink be grudged them in 
all charity. But few in this country now 
travel on foot, whether to church or else- 
where, and the result is that, as in my 
former parish, there is liable to be a 
large invasion from the neighboring town 
of people not really thirsty at all, come 
out merely to spend a social hour with 
lubrication for speech and spirit. Others 
solve their problem by hiring their own 
bus and carrying with them their own 
crate of beer for a Sunday excursion; 
and our seaside towns find themselves on 
summer Sundays busy with visitors, not 
drunk but often merry and loquacious. 

The Guest Commission suggests, wise- 
ly, that drinking hours should be the 
same all over the country. But it suggests 
also, with wisdom more doubtful, that 








Have you made sure that every one of your high school students will 
have his own personal copy of the current issue (Vol. 15) of the 
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If not, wire or airmail orders today to Outlook Publishers. 








pubs may open for periods on Sundays, 
Whether there will be any desire or de- 
mand for this is doubtful and ministers 
in industrial areas say that even the more 
hardened practitioners in their parishes 
have no desire to go to the pub on a 
Sunday. Yet the suggestion is a blow 
to the old Scots’ Sabbath, as it is called, 
and it is not a popular proposal. The 
Church of Scotland Temperance and 
Morals Committee is quite solid against 
the proposal and the churches have united 
to circulate a petition to the government 
to depart from the proposal. There is 
perhaps some division among members 
of the church and the bishops of the 
Episcopalian Church in Scotland are 
unanimous in favor of the Commission’s 
Recommendations. 

Whether petitions to the government of 
this country effect anything is a question, 
but it is hard to contemplate open pubs 
on Sunday. Our view of Sunday may 
well have been too negative in the past 
but “Sunday opening” is certainly alien 
to our tradition and our people won't 
like it. 


Polaris 

A recent issue of THE OUTLOOK (Feb. 
20) mentions that eight pacifists were 
charged and dismissed at New Haven, 
Conn., with obstructing the launching of 
the Polaris submarine Ethan Allen at 
Groton last November. I am not quite 
clear what a Polaris submarine may be 
but we have one here, an American one, 
in the Clyde estuary. A base for these 
vessels has been set up in the Holy Loch 
under the mountains of Argyll, not far 
from the town of Dunoon (population 
10,000) and the three towns of Greenock, 
Gourock and Port-Glasgow in Renfrew- 
shire which make up one community of 
around 130,000 people. The base ship 
arrived in the Holy Loch at the beginning 
of March and the first submarine a few 
days later after a transatlantic voyage 
almost wholly under the surface which 
must be an even more boring method of 
travel than by air. I understand that 
wide publicity has been given in America 
to the demonstrations which greeted these 
ships. Almost certainly the accounts you 
have received have been much exagger- 
ated. Certainly there has been some feel- 
ing about the matter. Many regret that 
part of the peerless waters of the Clyde 
should be used for this purpose. In 
Scotland some regret that a government 
in England should choose Scotland. One 
or two feared that one of the nuclear 
weapons carried might go off and cause 
harm by the spread of radio-active ma- 
terial. The only people really pleased 
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appear to have been the taxi-drivers and 
the teen-age girls in Dunoon. 

Many were expected to travel to the 
Holy Loch on the day of the base ship’s 
arrival. Extra steamers were to be put 
on for the five-mile cross-channel voyage 
from the rail-heads. The Scottish Coun- 
cil for Nuclear Disarmament was or- 
ganizing a protest march, which is the 
current form of registering disapproval 
here whether you are a teacher not 
pleased with your weekly wage or some- 
body who doesn’t like the behavior of 
some government in some part of Africa. 
On the other hand, the Town Council of 
Dunoon was laying on a civic reception 
for the seamen and organizing a dance— 
the latter presumably that the teen-age 
girls and the seamen might meet in con- 
genial circumstances. 

The center of the demonstration, in 
which quite a large number of not wholly 
unreasonable people did in fact take part, 
was a number of bearded beatniks and 
their womenfolk, most of them from Eng- 
land. Their method was to ascertain 
first that there was accommodation for 
them in the local police station where 
they could be lodged if arrested. They 
then sallied forth in canoes to meet the 
Proteus, an armada of midgets to meet 
a warship. The canoes were capsized by 
waterborne police who then “rescued” 
the protesters and took them to the police 
station where they were charged with a 
breach of the peace. It was all conducted 
with the greatest goodwill and a pleasing 
feature was that a group of Dunoon 
High School pupils called to the beat- 
niks, “Go home, Weirdies.” In one of 
the Dunoon churches next day the min- 
ister expressed the welcome of his con- 
gregation to the American sailors, hoping 
that they would find themselves at home 
in the community and would worship on 
occasion with the local folk. 

Nevertheless one of the leaders of the 
more reasonable side of the expression of 
opinion was a Church of Scotland min- 
ister who had gathered fourteen others 
during the previous week to express re- 
gret and concern about nuclear weapons; 
and fifty others had indicated support. 
Earlier in the year a series of midday 
services in St. Giles Cathedral in Edin- 
burgh had been addressed by ministers 
concerned about the moral and theologi- 
cal issues at stake. When the Commis- 
sion of Assembly met in February the 
Church and Nation Committee reported 
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on nuclear armaments and the Polaris 
missile. At first there was discussion as 
to the competency of dealing with this 
matter, but it was agreed that the report 
be received and discussed. The convener, 
John R. Gray of Glasgow, stressed that 
the abolition of weapons was not an end 
in itself but a step to waging peace and 
advancing the day of universal security. 
He said that the coming of the American 
submarine to Scotland had revealed a 
panic in mind and heart. The church 
has a duty to speak to such a state of 
panic, reminding men that the world is 
still in the hand of God. But there can 
be no complacency. That Polaris and 
other such weapons should be devised at 
all is a matter of shame and horror, es- 
pecially with half the world hungry. 


For Arms Control 


After discussion, unilateral renuncia- 
tion of the nuclear deterrent, as it is 
called, was firmly rejected and a large 
majority voted to urge the government 
to renew initiative in the discussion of 
arms control, be prepared to strengthen 
convention forces if this would reduce 
dependence on nuclear deterrents, and 
insure that Polaris-equipped submarines 
be not sent on exercises or missions which 
might increase the dangers of war. The 
government should look again at the 
possibility of giving massive aid to less- 
developed countries, even at sacrifice on 
our own part. Prayer was called for that 
grace and guidance might be given in 
these critical times, with special prayers 
on Good Friday for peace and reconcilia- 
tion between nations. 


Perhaps the words of the Dunoon min- 
ister (T. C. Robertson of St. John’s) 
were the wisest after all. The American 
seamen are here through little enough 
desire of their own, we may presume. 
But they are living in the lovely and 
much-loved scenery of the Firth of Clyde, 
beside our smiling seaside towns and 
suburbs and under our great mountains, 
at the mouth of the river which has 


campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
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produced the first and greatest (and—do 
you doubt it—the best) of steamships in 
the world. They have come among a 
people warm-hearted, kindly and gen- 
erous. Whatever our Christian duty may 
be in regard to nuclear weapons, there 
is no doubt that our Christian duty to 
our visitors from your country is to make 
them feel at home as our guests, and as 
our fellow-worshippers if they should so 
choose, and in any case as our fellow- 
seekers after a common good and a com- 
mon peace under God. 
* €* 

I HAZARD the prophecy that that reli- 

gion will conquer which can render 
clear to popular understanding some eter- 
nal greatness incarnate in the passage of 
temporal fact—ALFrRED NorTtH WHITE- 
HEAD. 





Episcopal Aid 

Capital Punishment, the Episcopal study 
recently published, is available at 35¢ a 
copy (three for $1) from the National 
Council, Episcopal Church, 281 Park Ave., 
New York 10. 








If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
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Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
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served by five major airlines. 
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April 16-23 


THERE’S A JOB FOR EVERYONE 
TO DO....INCHURCH PAPER WEEK 


If You Are a Pastor 


1. Emphasize from the pulpit 
the importance of a free church 
press in the life of the church. 

2. Arrange for a subscription 
solicitation. 


if You Are an Officer 
in Your Church 


1. Urge your fellow-officers to 
subscribe and adopt the Every- 
Leader Plan ($3 each for 25 sub- 
scriptions, minimum), when paid 
by one check). 

2. Tell about the features and 
discussions that are found only in 
THE OUTLOOK. 


If You Are an 
OUTLOOK Reader 


1. This is your Free and Inde- 


pendent voice. It depends on your 
$5 subscription and the subscrip- 
tions of your friends in the pews. 
(Special—to mew subscribers— 
18 issues for $1.) 


2. Secure at least one new sub- 
scriber. 


3. Pass your paper along to a 
different friend each week, call- 
ing attention to some special item 
or feature in it. 


If You Are an Officer in 
the Women’s Organization 


1. Enlist your officers and 
circle leaders as OUTLOOK sub- 
scribers. 


2. Order our free Presbyterian 
Intelligence Quiz (PIQ) for April 
and May meetings. 








A STATEMENT 


. . Since 1819, through both good and difficult times, THE OUTLOOK has 
sounded its independent and prophetic voice. As never before Presbyterianism 
throughout our land needs its clear untrammeled utterance in our troubled and ‘per- 
plexing time. As individual ministers we need it to clarify our minds and give strong 
tone and true direction to our preaching and teaching. As individual laymen we need 
it for closer understanding of the theological and social issues of the present human 
situation. .. .’’* 


“ 





James W. Clarke, Minister 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Richmond, Virginia 


H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of Kansas City, 
elder, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 


Ernest T. Thompson, Professor of Church 
History and Church Polity, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia and Presi- 
dent of Outlook Publishers 


Carlton G. Ketchum, Pittsburgh, Pa., elder, 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. 


*Excerpts from a letter recently mailed to ministers and interested friends. 











IN TIME FOR PRE-ASSEMBLY NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS 


From now through May 31, in time for pre- and post-Assembly news and 
discussions, a special rate to mew subscribers is offered—18 issues for $1. 
(New readers of THE OUTLOOK will know more about an Assembly than 
they have ever known, for local papers do not give full coverage.) 


Write today for display copies, order blanks and P. |. Q. forms to: 


The Presbyterian Outlook e 512 E. Main St. e Richmond 19, Va. 
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LOUISVILLE FELLOWS—Thomas W. Clay- 
ton (left), Chattanooga, Tenn., and Thomas 
J. Bumpas, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., have been 
awarded $1,000 fellowships for graduate 
study by Louisville Seminary. Mr. Clayton 
will have the Anderson Fellowship. Mr. 
Bumpas will be the Walker Fellow, studying 
at St. Andrews, Scotland. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Phi Delta Theta fraternity at Lake 
Forest (Ill.) College has repledged a 
Jewish student in defiance of the organi- 
zation’s national headquarters. If it is 
necessary, members say, they will go to 
court to retain their affiliation with the 





The Outsider 
and the 
Word of God 


By James E. Sellers 


Dr. Sellers discusses how the 
church may best reach the vast 
audience of uncommitted per- 
sons both within and outside its 
membership. The term “out- 
sider” is used to cover all who 
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of the church—both the church 
attenders and the nonattenders. 


Some of the chapters: Who 
Is the Outsider? Can We Make 
Contact with the Outsider? 
Seeking the Outsider Today; 
Can the Church Use Mass Me- 
dia for Seeking the Outsider? 
An Indirect Approach to the 
Outsider—Through His Anx- 
ieties. 240 pages. $4 


Published by 


cAbingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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national fraternity while pursuing what 
they call their right “to choose any mem- 
ber who we feel is desirable.” The chap- 
ter had depledged the Jewish youth when 
it was notified from national headquar- 
ters in Oxford, Ohio, that Phi Delta 
Theta is restricted to members of the 
Christian faith. 
ee 4 
The Scholarship Endowment Fund at 
MACALESTER College (Minn.) has climb- 
ed from $44,326 in 1956 to $1,028,928 
in 1961. During this time 130 endowed 
scholarships ranging in amounts from 
$250 to $33,600 have been established, 
many of these named for outstanding 
Americans like Charles A. Edison, How- 
ard J. Kaiser, Harvey S. Firestone, and 
others. 
a 
In cooperation with the local news- 
paper, The Daily Plainsman, Huron 
College (N.D.) offers two full-tuition 
scholarships each year to journalism stu- 
dents. The student is employed in the 
newspaper plant during the four years 
of his college career. 
* * x 
The 77-voice LAFAYETTE College (Pa.) 
all-male choir has been selected as the 
“official broadcast choir” of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, for this year. 
It will provide choral music on all pro- 
grams produced by the broadcasting di- 
vision of the church. 


The alumni of MILirKin University 
(Ill.), with a 34.4% mark, place it sec- 
ond among all liberal arts co-educational 
colleges and unviresities in the state in 
contributions to the annual alumni fund 
last year. 

* * x 

WESTMINSTER College (Pa.) has been 
notified by the University of California 
Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion that aptitude scores from a recent 
entering class show Westminster to be 
among the upper one-fourth in a national 
sample study. WESTMINSTER ranked 
34th from the top in a national sampling 
among 200 selected colleges and univer- 
sities. 

* * * 


Clinics in pastoral care have been an- 


nounced at DuKE University in two ses- 
sions next summer—June 19-30 and July 
10-21. Ministers of any denomination 
may attend. 

2 « 

OccwENTAL College (Calif.) has re- 
ceived a $25,000 grant from the Dan- 
forth Foundation to help continue its col- 
lege honors program for outstanding stu- 
dents. 

* * * 

FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN College has 
named 25 business, professional, church 
and civic leaders to serve as a board of 
counselors “finding financial support for 
the college and spreading the story of 
FPC’s mission.” 

* * * 


ILLtno!Is College is expected to receive 
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Dedicated to 
Fulfillment of the Individual through an 
Outstanding Academic Program 
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FULLY ACCREDITED 
FOUR YEAR PROGRAM 
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THE SECRET SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


Robert M. Grant and David N. 
Freedman. Translates the contro- 
versial Gnostic Gospel of Thomas, 
and places it in its background. 
“An excellent piece of work.”’ 
— Times Literary Supplement 95¢ 


MARRIAGE EAST AND WEST 


David and Vera Mace. “The full 
and factual description of oriental 
marriage and folk ways gives the 
book its singular interest.” — Satur- 
day Review 95¢ 


LOVE AND CONFLICT 
Gibson Winter. “Best picture we 
have to date on the dilemma of the 
American family.” — International 
Journal of Religious Education 95¢ 


AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE 
Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. A Protestant looks at 
Catholicism and a Catholic exam- 
ines Protestantism. 95¢ 


THE NEXT DAY 


James A. Pike. A basis for meeting 
personal crises in marriage, middle 
age, career, death, etc. S¢ 





A 
At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS “ 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College for 1000 Men 





Majors in Nineteen Different Fields 


60% of Graduates Attend Graduate or 
Professional Schools 


20% Win Major Graduate Fellowships 


One Out of Every Four Students Receives 
Scholarship Aid Averaging $500 


For Information Write: 
Office of Admissions and Financial Aid 
Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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$340,000 from the $5,000,000 campaign 
now being conducted in the Synod of Il- 
linois. This will constitute the major 
cost of a new chapel to be erected on the 
campus. 

* * * 

In a newly revised program of orien- 
tation for new students at MoNMOUTH 
College (Ill.) a group of faculty orien- 
tation preceptors will be provided to 
work directly with the students in dis- 
cussion sessions during the first days of 
the college year. 

x * x 

The Co_umpt1a Seminary (Ga.) choir 

is touring South Carolina this spring. 


NEED FOR MINISTERS 
STRESSED BY LEADERS 


New Haven, Conn. (RNS)—North 
America’s population explosion will re- 
quire from 30,000 to 40,000 more Protes- 
tant ministers by 1975 than the sem- 
inaries of the U.S. and Canada normally 
produce, three prominent theological ed- 
ucators warned here at Yale University’s 
Divinity School. 

Expressing concern over recent dimin- 
ishing enrollments in divinity schools, 
they stressed the need for concerted ac- 
tion by seminaries and local parishes to 
spur ministerial recruitments. 





a 


As 





National Christian College Day falls on April 16, 1961. It marks a 
good time for Presbyterians to note that, of the 2,011 institutions 
of higher education in our nation, 27 are ours. They are schools of 
quality, reflecting the scholarly roots of the Reformed faith. 


They merit our support! 


SENIOR COLLEGES 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark. 
Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va 


Florida Presbyterian College, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


King College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. 
Queens College, Charlotte, N.C, 


St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 


Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N.C. 
Peace College, Raleigh, N.C. 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, N.C. 


Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, N.C. 
Montreat-Anderson College, Montreat, N.C. 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Miss. 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 


SEMINARIES 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Austin, Texas 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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Dean Liston Pope of the Yale Divinity 
School said Census Bureau estimates of 
a U.S. population of 200 million by 1975 
mean that the nation may need 50,000 
new churches to handle an expected Prot. 
estant membership growth of between 15 
and 20 million. 

Principal George Johnston of the 
United Theological College in Montreal] 
said Canada’s growth will require at 
least 1,000 more clergymen in 1975 than 
today. He reported that Canada is even 
short 200 parish ministers now. 

President James I. McCord of Prince. 
ton Theological Seminary, emphasized 
that seminary output at present is only 
keeping pace with the ministry’s normal 
attrition caused by death and retirements, 

The 20,000 divinity students enrolled 
in the U. S. this year mark the lowest 
total in five years, 1,000 under the peak 
year of 1959-60. 


Pennsylvania Presbyteries 
For ‘Fair Housing’ Measure 

HARRISBURG, PA. (RNS)—The “fair 
housing bill” banning racial and reli- 
gious discrimination in sale and rental 
of real estate in Pennsylvania was en- 
dorsed by Pittsburg and Philadelphia 
Presbyteries before it was enacted and 
signed by the Governor. Presbyterian 
support was considered influential. 

Some 200 ministers and elders at- 
tended the Pittsburgh Presbytery ses- 
sion at which support was voted after 
a four-hour debate. The presbytery rep- 
resents 229 churches in Allegheny 
County. 

Philadelphia Presbytery reported only 
one dissenting vote at its meeting of some 
325 members. Its resolution also urged 
church members to sign “covenants of 
open occupancy” wherever they have the 
opportunity. 


944 an Gdea! 


Church Study Hall 


A study hall for high school stu- 
dents looking for a quieter place to 
do homework is being conducted by 
the Pine Point Congregational 
Church of Scarborough, Maine. 
Supervised by church volunteers, 
the study hall is a result of com- 
plaints about the lack of quiet home 
study facilities. 

















CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


FOR SALE 


MONTREAT LOT #648, Wyche Road. Only 

30’ fall from back to front. Road access 
front and rear. Excellent for building. 
Write Dr. John O. Lafferty, 1940 Overhill 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Where Human Wisdom Fails 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for April 23, 1961 


Job 4:1-9, 8:1-10; 11:1-20;21; 37 


Human wisdom fails in many of life’s 
situations; nowhere more completely, it 
may be, than where men are so confident 
that they have the final answer that their 
minds are shut to further light. So it was 
with Job’s comforters, who were con- 
yinced that there was but one explana- 
tion of human suffering, and that ex- 
planation a false one. 

The problem is presented to us by 
means of a great drama. There was in 
the land of Uz a man whose name was 
Job. He was the wealthiest man, the 
most influential man, and the best man 
in all that region. But, according to 
Satan, Job’s integrity was nothing but 
a good bargain, a paying investment; he 
was good because God rewarded his 
goodness with prosperity. That, of course, 
was a slander—on God, because Satan 
suggests that he bribes man to make him 
good; on man, because Satan insinuates 
that his highest virtue is only a refined 
sort of selfishness. 

So the test is arranged, and the blow 
falls in two parts. The first leaves Job 
broken in heart and purse; all his vast 
wealth is swept away; his sons and his 
daughters are taken in death. The sec- 
ond touches him in the flesh. His whole 
body becomes a mass of suffering. There 
were at the time no hospitals to which 
such hopeless sufferers could go. The 
time came when he was forced out of his 
home. His former servants would no 
longer minister to him, and even his 
wife bade him curse God and die. 


Job's Complaint 

But Job’s greatest trial was still to 
come. His greatest trial was not the loss 
of his property, or the loss of his family, 
or even the loss of the sympathy and sup- 
port of his wife. His greatest trial was 
the presence of his three friends. After 
he had suffered several months on a 
leper’s ash heap, an outcast from home 
and society, a butt of ridicule for the 
gamins of the village, his three friends 
gathered by appointment from different 
Tegions to give him sympathy and sup- 
port. But Job’s awful wretchedness 
startles them; the dreadful disease with 
which he is afflicted means to them only 
one thing—the vengeance of God; so 
instead of condoling with him they sit 
silent and dismayed, and for seven days 
not a word is spoken. When the seven 
days are ended Job himself breaks the 
silence and curses—not God, who had 
afflicted him in a way that he could not 
understand; not his three friends who 
had failed so utterly in the expression 
of their friendship, but the day in which 
he was born. Why, if he was only born 
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:14-24; Printed Text: Job 21:19-34 


to suffer so, why had he been born into 
the world at all—a question which has 
been wrung from the lips of many an- 
other anguished sufferer (Chapter 3). 


The Great Debate 


It is the note of complaint that Job 
here sounds against the providence of 
God that at last stirs his friends to an- 
swer and that serves as the starting point 
of the great debate which covers the 
major portion of the book (chapters 4- 
31). The debate proceeds as follows: 
each of the three friends spoke in turn, 
and Job answers each one as he speaks. 
That is one round. Then there is a sec- 
ond round and a third round, only this 
time the last friend fails to respond, in- 
dicating that Job still remains uncon- 
vinced. 

Each of the three friends has his own 
distinct individuality, and represents a 
type that we still meet in life. Eliphaz, 
who opens the debate, is the most dig- 
nified, the calmest, most considerate, and 
perhaps the oldest of Job’s friends. He 
appeals constantly to private “revela- 
tions” which he has received from God, 
and seems to consider himself almost as 
God’s stenographer. Bildad a man of 
less consideration, regards himself as an 
observer of life—he generalizes on the 
way of God with man, but depends in the 
last analysis on the copybook maxims 
which have come down from the past. 
Zophar is an intense individual, with 
strong personal convictions, who doubt- 
less lives by the truth he believes and 
cannot imagine how anyone could ques- 
tion it; who gets irritated and indulges 
in unworthy imputations against anyone 
who disputes the truth of his principles. 

In our lesson are included the opening 
remarks of each of Job’s would be com- 
forters. 


Job’s First ‘Comforter,’ 4:1-9 


Eliphaz starts almost apologetically. 
He hopes that what he is about to say 
will not offend Job; he speaks only be- 
cause he must; because he can no longer 
keep silent (4:1-2). 

Job, he recalls, had instructed many 
in by-gone days—he had strengthened 
those who were weak, upheld those who 
otherwise would have fallen, and given 
courage to those who were about to 
crumble. “Now,” says Eliphaz, “it has 
come to you, and you are impatient; it 
touches you, and you are dismayed” 
(4:3-5). We will have to admit that 
Eliphaz has a point. A man who has 
comforted others in time of distress 
should himself know the source of com- 
fort; a man who has brought strength 


to the weak should know where to find 
strength in his own time of need. And 
yet one never knows how much he can 
endure until the test comes. The peril, 
Paul Scherer warns, is twofold: 

“(1) .. . that we shall never in any 
deep sense, deliberately and with imagina- 
tion, attempt to make another man’s bur- 
den our burden or to enter into his con- 
dition and feel as he feels, think as he 
thinks. It is very easy to become doc- 
trinaire in matters of morality, race seg- 
regation, religious prejudice, national pre- 
rogative, without ever making the slight- 
est effort to understand as if they were 
our own the loves and hates, the hopes 
and fears, the ambitions and frustrations 
with which we have to deal in other lives 
as in our own. And (2) that when it is 
come upon us we shall discover ourselves 
to be possessed of knowledge uninformed 
with power. That cannot only happen, 
it does happen; and it happens with a 
regularity that should stagger even the 
most confident. Eliphaz lectures Job on 
patience, and as his counsel meets with 
shorter shrift than he is sure it deserves, 
first lets his own patience skip a notch, 
then loses it outright’ (Interpreter’s 
Bible). 

Perhaps this is another area in which 
no one of us can afford to cast the first 
stone. 

The trouble with Eliphaz is that he 
lacks sympathy. He makes no real en- 
deavor to enter into Job’s predicament. 
“Let your religion reassure you,” he says, 
according to Moffatt’s translation (vs. 
6). But his conception of religion was 
off-base. He understood it to mean that 
God rewards every man according to 
his deserts—in this life. “Who that was 
innocent ever perished?” he asked, as if 
the question could be answered only in 
the negative. On the other hand, “those 
who plow iniquity . . . reap the same,” 
he pontificates, a statement which is no 
more than half-truth at best. Oddly 
enough, this error persists to the present 
day. There are not many, it is true, who 
would press this thought upon the inmate 
of a hospital bed, though there are many 
who wonder why such a good person 
should be called upon to undergo such 
suffering, and there are many others who 
needlessly torture themselves with the 
agonizing question, What have I done 
to deserve such a fate? More common 
is the somewhat related opinion that if 
a man suffers poverty, or is unable to 
provide himself with the medical care 
that he needs, it is due to his own in- 
dolence or poor judgment. For many 
people this is a very comforting thought. 
It relieves them of all sense of social re- 
sponsibility. But for the man whose need 
has stripped him of all that he possesses 
this is no better comfort than that offered 
Job by Eliphaz. 


Job’s Second ‘Comforter,’ 2:1-10 
Bildad, the second of the three friends 
to enter the debate, supports Eliphaz’s 
main contention, but with less considera- 
tion for Job. He prides himself no doubt 
on his bluntness. How long will you go 
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on talking such empty nonsense? he in- 
quires (8:1-2), and then seeks to dis- 
pose of the whole question with which 
Job has been struggling (the mystery of 
human suffering) with a simple rhetori- 
cal question: “Does God pervert justice ? 
Or does the Almighty pervert the right?” 
For Bildad, this disposed of the whole 
problem, but not for the sufferer himself, 
and not for the multitude of sufferers 
who have followed him through the ages. 
A great deal of our scientific advance 
comes through asking the right question. 
And much confusion comes in every realm 
through answering the wrong question. 
Especially when it is assumed that the 
rhetorical question we have asked dis- 
poses of the whole problem. “Do you 
want your daughter to marry a Negro?” 
the Bildad type of mind inquiries, and 
thinks he has disposed of the question 
of human relations that plagues the 
South (and increasingly the North as 
well). 

Having disposed of Job’s contention 

~so he thought—with a question, Bildad 

proceeds to hurl the dart—his simple, 
but utterly inadequate and completely 
false insinuation—where it will hurt the 
most: “If your children have sinned 
against him, he has delivered them into 
the power of their trangression” (8:4). 
Then comes his proposed solution: “If 
you will seek God and make supplica- 
tion to the Almighty, if you are pure and 
upright, surely then he will rouse him- 
self for you and reward you with a 
rightful habitation” (8:5-6). There is 
no need, Bildad says, for Job to suffer. 
He can be restored to health if he will 
do but two things—if he will pray (vs. 
5) and if he will get his heart right 
with God (vs. 6). Perhaps there was 
some excuse for Bildad’s simple solution 
of the problem of human suffering—he 
lived before the days of scientific medi- 
cine, and when the knowledge of germs 
was non-existent. The well-nigh in- 
credible thing is that this pathetically 
unrealistic view persists to the present 
day. 

In many of our communities there are 
devoted and well-meaning women (most- 
ly) who tell sufferers that God wills 
health for everyone, and that if they will 
pray in faith (with or without medical 
aid) they can recover from even the most 


malignant disease. As a consequence, 
some patients are needlessly tormented 
by the thought that perhaps they have 
failed spiritually, or their dread disease 
would not continue to progress. 


Job’s Third ‘Comforter,’ 11:1-20 


Zophar, the last of Job’s three friends, 
agrees with their main contention, but is 
still more immoderate in his language, 
and more dogmatic—with less excuse—in 
his assumptions. He dismisses Job’s ex- 
postulations as mere words, childish bab- 
ble, hollow mockery. Eliphaz had 
dropped cautious innuendos — perhaps 
Job had not lived as he ought; Bildad 
had not hesitated to speak of his sons’ 
evil doings, which, he avers, had brought 
on them the judgment of God; Zophar 
proceeds to press the charge against Job 
himself; and without mercy — “Know 
then that God exacts of you less than 
your guilt deserves.” 

Zophar is very sure of himself and 
very sure that Job is completely in the 
wrong. And that seems a little strange. 
For he realizes, as the other two friends 
do not, that there are mysteries which 
lie beyond man’s comprehensions. His 
words to Job, beginning with 11:7 are 
beautiful and true—“Can you think out 
the deep things of God? Can you find 
out the limit of the Almighty? It is high- 
er than heaven—what can you do? 
Deeper than Sheol—what can you know? 
...” The time will come when God him- 
self will speak to Job and expand on 
the theme that Zophar has introduced. 
But Zophar, who tried so hard to con- 
vince Job that there were limits to his 
understanding, did not consider that 
there were also limitations to his own 
knowledge. Job might well have ad- 
dressed to him the words that Cromwell 
spoke to the opinionated Samuel Ruther- 
ford: “Have you ever considered the 
possibility that you may be mistaken?” 
A question which each of us probably 
needs to ponder at times—but some more 
than others. For the opinionated man, 
the man absolutely sure that his view is 
the only view, the man therefore who 
faces the problems of life with a closed 
mind, is a dangerous man—and too often 
with us. 


Job’‘s Reply, Chapter 21 


The three friends have argued that all 
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human suffering is a consequence of the 
sufferer’s own sin. In reply Job urges 
them to open their eyes and look at the 
facts. Zophar had argued that the hap- 
piness of the godless does not last—that 
misfortune soon overwhelms them. Job 
retorts that he is talking through his hat, 
The truth is that many of them “spend 
their days in prosperity, and in peace 
they go down to Sheol (the grave)” 
(21:13). 

The three friends say that if the pun- 
ishment does not come to the godless then 
it comes to their posterity (21:19). Job’s 
rejoinder is that this is not a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, or any proof 
of their contention, unless the judgment 
falls upon the sinner himself, their the- 
ory falls to the ground (vss. 19-21). Vs, 
22 is difficult and obscure. Perhaps Dr, 
Scherer’s explanation is as good as any: 
Your God who judges the angels on high 
needs to learn how things are going on 
earth—what injustice there is in the 
human lot—‘One dies in full prosperity 

. another dies in bitterness of soul, 
never having tasted of good” (Vss. 21- 
26). 

The three friends may reply that Job’s 
view is too limited. Job anticipates them 
by appealing to men who have traveled 
broadly through the earth, and, he might 
have added, those who know the history 
of the ages—the fact is, their theory that 
sin brings inevitable punishment in this 
life, and that all human suffering is 
therefore the consequence of the sufferer’s 
own sin, is not borne out by the univer- 
sal experience of mankind. ‘How then,” 
asks Job, “will you comfort me with 
empty nothings? There is nothing left 
of your answers but falsehood.” 


Fortunately, this is not the end of the 
drama. But Job’s protest against an 
inadequate explanation of human suffer- 
ing that has existed to the present day— 
Job’s insistence on the importance of fac- 
ing facts—Job’s readiness to challenge 
empty dogmatisms is perpetually valid. 
And so is Job’s continual insistence that 
the ultimate issue is God. It was a prob- 
lem that the early Christians faced. How 
could one explain the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ—and the sufferings of those who 
put their faith in him? 


“How could one reconcile the grin oD 
the face of a lion in the arena with the 
smile on the face of God in heaven? It 
has been pointed out that a friendly and 
favoring universe would indeed abolish 
the problem but somewhat after the mat- 
ner in which death abolishes disease. I8 
it possible that God is still in his heaven 
in spite of the fact that all is not right 
in the world? Could it be that God is in 
his heaven to triumph over the wrong 
that is in the world. This is what the 
book of Job is actually saying. Religion 
is about that.” For here on earth it is 
quite possible that a man may have to 
“serve God for nought.” (Paul Scherer i 
The Interpreter’s Bible.) 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


With one million copies of the New 
English Bible (New Testament) in print, 
publishers announced two weeks after 
publication date that another million will 


be printed to meet the demand. 
* = + 





May 10 is publication date for a brief 
study by Ernest Trice Thompson of the 
“peculiar doctrine” of The Spirituality 
of the Church. John Knox Press is the 
publisher. In an advance note, it says: 

“Dr. Thompson finds that the ‘peculiar 
doctrine’ of the spirituality of the church 
was formed as a defensive reaction of 
the church in the South when challenged 
on the slavery question. He believes this 
defense mechanism subsequently colored 
the church’s reaction to almost all social 
issues. Only in recent years has the doc- 
trine begun to be reformed; its long in- 
fluence still persists in many areas, par- 
ticularly in the church’s reaction to the 
problem of race relations.” 


* * * 

SUBSTITUTE ALETHEIA FOR ALPHA— 
John Knox Press, finding “Alpha Books” 
already in use by other publishers, has 
substituted “Aletheia Paperbacks” for its 
new series. “Aletheia” is pronounced 
a-LAY-thee-a, a transliteration of the 
Greek word for “truth.” 


- * & 
LOVE IS A SPENDTHRIFT. By Paul 
Scherer. Harper & Bros., New York. 230 


pp., $3.75. 

As an expression of affection and es- 
teem, friends of the author compiled this 
volume of collected prayers and quota- 
tions from the writings of Paul Scherer 
in the form of brief daily devotions. They 
are arranged according to the seasons of 
the church year. Few are longer than 
half a page. Most are two to six pungent 
sentences, clothing gems of Christian 
truth in memorable language. Occasion- 
ally the reader suspects that, in displac- 
ing a quotation from its context, much 
of the force of it has been lost. Even so, 
the result is a different kind of devotional 
volume which can be read by minister or 
layman—consecutively or in a browsing 
fashion—with intellectual stimulus, moral 
rebuke, spiritual insight, and a lift to the 
soul, 

FRANK. H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


MY ANSWER. By Billy Graham. Double- 
day & Co., New York. 259 pp. $3.50. 

A collection of several hundred ques- 
tions sent to Billy Graham and the an- 
swers he gave to these questions in his 
syndicated column over a period of years. 
Questions and answers are collected un- 
der particular headings in twenty-seven 
chapters. The questions appear to arise 
out of real situations and the answers 
combine common sense with simple Bib- 
lical truth in a most helpful way. The 
reader will find many questions which he 
himself might have raised, and many 
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people will be helped by the straightfor- 
ward answers. 

C. Morton Hanna. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Faith of Our Own. 
World Publshing Co., 
$3.75. 

Conversation on Faith. Eberhard Muel- 
ler. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.50. 

The Lord’s Supper. Theodore G. Tappert. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1. 

Faith and Health. Kristofer Hagen. 








Austin Farrer. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $1. 
Everyman a Priest. Karl H. Hertz. Muh- 
lenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1. 
Four Centuries of the English Bible. 
John Reumann. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $1. 


Captain Bright. Per Westerlund. Au- 
gustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. $3.75. 

The City—God’s Gift to the Church. Di- 
vision of Evangelism. Board of National 
Missions, N. Y. 35¢, paper. 

Whom the Lord Loveth. Jane Huff. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. $4.95. 

Let God In. Lenn Lerner Latham. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
$3.50. 

Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. E. 
A. Litton. James Clarke & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don WC 1, England. 27s. 6d. 

The Educational Mission of the Church. 
Randolph Crump Miller. World Council 
of Christian Education & Sunday School 
Association, N. Y. 25¢, paper. 

Lonely God, Lonely Man. Dean Turner. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 
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—calls attention to above-average books. 
Church Paper Week, April 16-23. 








ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KARL BARTH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm's 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 
thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I have found 
instructive and edifying.” 


$3.00 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 

MAX THURIAN. Part I: The Old Testament. This 
essay in “liturgical theology” seeks to provide a 
firm basis in Scripture for the eucharistic me- 


morial. Translated from the French, it goes to 
the heart of the Reformed understanding of 
eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
: Worship series. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Curt KUHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 
the average pastor and student. 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 


Paper, $1.75 


$4.50 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

SaRA LITTLE considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 
cal message. From this basis she presents the 
views of prominent Christian educators on the 
issues involved for the church's teaching ministry. 
This profound study investigates today’s devel- 
oping philosophy of Christian education for min- 


isters, D.C.E.’s, theologians, and students. 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

RoBeRT B. MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 





$3.50 


ask your bookseller 


publisher of Paperback ALPHABOOKS 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 


Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., has become as- 
sistant pastor of Bream Memorial church, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Coy Bovender, Burlington, N. C., will 
become minister of the Shiloh church of 
the same city May 1. 

James V. Cobb from West Helena, 
Ark., to the Good Hope and Harmony 
churches, Forrest City, Ark. 

W. M. Janes from Clothier, W. Va., to 
the Mattie Smith Memorial church, Silver 
Point, Tenn., May 1. 

Hugh M. Jefferson from Atlanta, Ga., to 
4507 Park Ave., Nashville 9, Tenn. 

Henry L. Reaves, Jr., from Wade, N. C., 
to Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

James E. Wood, Lynchburg, Va., will 
become minister of Riverview church, 
Spray, N. C., May 1. 

Ernest H. Mellor, Jr., from Alfenas to 
Lavras, Minas Gerais, Brazil, Caixa Pos- 
tal 40. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Glenn W. Moore, secretary of the 
UPUSA General Council since 1951, will 
become special representative on the 
staff of the United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion after the meeting of the Buffalo As- 
sembly next month. Dr. Moore will work 
with laymen seeking enlarged support of 
the church’s enterprises. 

Linus E. Brown from Ridgeview, W. 
Va., to 2889 San Pasquiel, Pasadena 10, 
Calif., April 15. 

Stuart H. Merriam, Portsmouth, Va., 
will become minister of the Broadway 
church, New York City, late this month. 


LECTURES 

John A, Mackay, Chevy Chase, Md., is 
delivering a series of lectures on the in- 
fluence of Spanish Catholicism on the 
development of Western culture and on 
Latin America under joint auspices of 
Wesley Theological Seminary and the 
School of International Service of Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

John S. Wood of West Islip, N. Y., has 
become executive director of the Depart- 
ment of Youth Work and executive secre- 
tary of the United Christian Youth 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
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RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Herbert C. Jackson, who has taught in 
three Baptist seminaries and served as a 
missionary in South India, will become 
director of the Missionary Research Li- 
brary, New York, succeeding Frank W. 
Price, July 1, who will serve on the Mary 
Baldwin College faculty next year before 
he and Mrs. Price leave for an extended 
trip to the Orient. 


DEATHS 


Theodore A. Beckett, Jr., 77, Wadmalaw 
Island, S. C., died March 26. His last 
pastorate was in Perry, Fla., where he 
retired in 1957. Most of his ministerial 
life was spent in James Island, S. C. 

Mrs. Walter C. (Julia Winn) Erdman, 
76, died March 27 in Millburn, N. J. She 
and her late husband served in Korea 
1906-31. A missionary son, W. Winn, is a 
missionary in Mexico. 

Gayle C. Beanland, 82, died March 26 
in Oxford, Miss. For 37 years he served 
as a missionary in Cameroun, where a 
son, Gayle C., Jr., is now at work. 

Mrs. John A, (Beaufort Brand) McMur- 
ray, whose late husband served the Ocala, 
Fla., church for many years, died March 
19 in Chattahoochie, Fla. 


WORLD COUNCIL 

Hans Jochen Margull of the theological 
faculty at the University of Hamburg, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
department on evangelism for the World 
Council of Churches. 

Philippe Maury, general secretary of 
the World Student Christian Federation, 
has been named director of the depart- 
ment of information of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, suc- 
ceeding John Garrett, who resigned last 
September. 

Waldo Galland, a Uruguayan, who has 
been associate general secretary, is the 
new WSCF general secretary, succeed- 
ing Mr. Maury. 


AFRICAN MODERATOR 


Charles Muhoro Kareri, a Kikuyy 
tribesman, has become the first Africa 
moderator of the General Assembly gf 
the Presbyterian Church of East Afrie 
He succeeds R. Macpherson, who is 
tiring after 27 years work in Kenya, 


MISSIONARY APPOINTEES 


Twenty-four new missionaries were 
pointed at the spring meeting of the Pre 
byterian, U. S., Board of World Missig 
—seven to Korea, six each to Brazil an@ 
Mexico, four to Ecuador, and one to Japs 
They include: 

JAPAN: Lois Grier Moore, Orange, Vy 
three-year educational missionary. 

Ecuapor: The Robert A. Fitlers of 4 
derson, S. C., (evangelistic); the Rid 
ard B. Stewarts, Belvedere, S. C. (med 
cal). Dr. Stewart is both a minister g 
a physician and Mrs. Stewart is a nu 

Mexico: Charlotte E. Hudgins, 
Worth, Texas (medical technologist) ; 
rordon L. Lyles, of Decatur and Homer 
Ga. (evangelistic); Robert E. Reynold 
Richmond, Va. (educational); the Ge 
K. Taylors, Jr., Valdosta, Ga. (business), 

EAsT Brazit: Stephen Ping-Jen Chang 
and Miss Ming-yuan Lin, both of Taiwan, 
who are engaged to be married. 

NortH Brazit: Annie Corinne Baker, 
Zebulon, Ga.; Mary Helen Sullivan, Jewell 
Ridge, Va. 

BraAzIL: Rosanne Marie Jorgenson and 
William S. Smith, Zackary, La., who are 
engaged to be married. The former will 
be an evangelistic-musician missionary, 
while the latter will do educational work, 

Korea: Juanita Nan Coyer, Ft. Laude 
dale, Fla. (nurse); the Merrill H. Grubb 
Hendersonville, N. C. (business); 
Dick H. Nieusmas, Jr., Chicago (dental); 
the David E. Rosses, Williamsburg, Va 
(evangelistic work among students). 
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